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New Amendment Adopted 


Y unanimous vote at the business session in Seattle. 

the Conference membership adopted the Constity. 
tional amendment changing the method of selecting 
meeting places. The complete amendment and a dis. 
cussion of its origin and effects was published in the 
Bulletin of last January. The amendment establishes 
a new Time and Place Committee, responsible to the 
Executive Committee, which will work in conjunction 
with the general secretary in stimulating invitations from 


acceptable cities. 


It was announced at the business session that invita- 
tions for the 1940 meeting had been received from St. 
Louis, St. Paul and Atlantic City. Following adoption 
of the amendment, no action was taken on selection of a 
1940 meeting place and the question was referred to the 


Executive Committee for consideration. 


Proceedings Work Under Way 


DITORIAL work on the Proceedings of the Seattle 

meeting is under way. The book is to be published 
during the fall, with efforts being made to rush it 
through as fast as possible to compensate for the un- 
avoidable delay resulting from the lateness of this year’s 
annual meeting. All Conference members paying an- 
nual fees of $5 or more receive the Proceedings without 
additional cost. A member now in the $3 class may 
send $2 additional to the Conference office at once to 
obtain the book as a part of membership privileges. The 
Proceedings retails for $3 and may be ordered directly 


from the publishers, University of Chicago Press. 


Gavel Presented Dr. Lowenstein 


NEW gavel inscribed to Dr. Solomon Lowenstein, 

which was to have been presented to him at the 
Seattle meeting in recognition of his service as Confer- 
ence president, was sent to Dr. Lowenstein after the 
close of the meeting. Dr. Lowenstein’s illness prevent- 
ed his attendance at Seattle, and Robert P. Lane of New 
York City, who read Dr. Lowenstein’s presidential ad- 
dress for him, took the gavel to the retiring president. 


Buffalo Dates Announced 


HE dates for the Buffalo meeting next year have 
been announced as June 18-24. The meeting will 
mark the first time since 1909 that the Conference has 


met in that city. 
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SEATTLE AND POINTS EAST 


Observations and Comments by the New Conference President on the Seattle 
Meeting—and a Glance Ahead to the 1939 Session 


By PAUL KELLOGG 


OVERNORS oft 
three states of the 
Pacific Northwest 

met at Bonneville Dam the 
week following the Nation- 
al Conference of Social 
Work at Seattle. They led 
the cheers as an ocean-go- 
ing ship for the first time 
carried freight through the 
new locks on the Columbia 
River—the first ship of the 


The President 


ITH the election of Paul Kellogg, as 

president, one of the most widely-known 
men in American — and international — social 
work steps into the leadership of the National the Fant Se hiese- off ec 
Cenference of Social Work. As editor of The 
Survey and The Survey Graphic, Mr. Kellogg 
has helped in shaping and crystallizing much 
of the social work thought of the twentieth cen- 


There were hazards in 
staging our annual gather- 
ing at the rim of things. 
Half the area to be drawn 
on is given over to salt 
water; mountains and des- 
erts have to be hurdled to 


Howard Knight and his 
staff; to our Seattle hosts; 
and to the delegates who 
crossed the continent. But 


kind, in the exuberant im- tury. Among his many public services have for every member of the 
agery of the Coast, to scale been: director of the Pittsburgh Survey, a conference who turned up, 
an American mountain close-range study of life and labor in the three stayed at home; 
chain and open up its hin- American steel district; one of the founders of some caught by the claims 
terland to the seven seas. Survey Associates; one of the founders of the of the recession; some 
; ae Foreign Policy Association; vice chairman of balked by time and ex- 
Something of this native the advisory council, President’s Committee on pense. 


spirit of surprise and ad- 
venture, this eager stab at 
life, got into the sessions 
of our social work confer- 
ence itself. 


* * * 


Buffalo in 1939. 


Economic Security, 1934-35; chairman of the 
advisory council, New York State Employment 
service, since 1934, and many others. Mr. Kel- us who were fortunate 


logg is to preside at the Conference meeting in 


The charge on those of 


enough to take part in the 
Seattle meetings is to 
spread something of their 


Woods no less than wat- 
ers come close in to Seattle. 
Across a narrow reach of Puget Sound and flanked by 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca—that name itself takes us 
back to the Spanish explorers—lies what they call the 
Peninsula. The Olympics are its backbone. Here, 
that same fortnight, President Roosevelt set aside for 
generations to come hundreds of thousands of acres of 
one of our last remaining wildernesses. The sag in the 
demand for lumber had done more than our forest pol- 
icles in keeping intact, through the hard times, some of 
its centuries-old stands of Douglass fir, cedar and hem- 
lock. The new National Park came only after a stiff 
civic campaign before Congress; and leaves other prim- 
eval tracts there still to be fought for. 


Yet—to use Roderic Olzendam’s phrase—the idea of 
“timber as a crop” is gaining headway in the Northwest. 
With this go ideas of logging as a livelihood that can 
last; of loggers and mill workers as towns-folk instead 
ot bunk-house lodgers; of social security and collective 
bargaining as the law of the woods. It calls for a new 
way of life as a forest by-product of the conservation 


of natural resources. 


spirit. We came and got 
it. Wecan share it. Here 
and now let me assign to each of us who was there two 
members who were not there, and two potential new- 
comers. This will make sure that the Buffalo confer- 
ence will register new rings of growth. It has—spare 
the double meaning—far greater densities of social 
workers to draw upon. And nothing will do more to 
give lure to our program in 1939 than to invest it with 
the spirit that was Seattle’s. 

There was little that was provincial about that spirit. 
Our Canadian fellows, meeting the week before at Van- 
couver, came down in numbers. The Pacific Coast, the 
mountain and prairie states turned out, especially from 
the new public services which the younger West takes to 
in natural born fashion. Ruth FitzSimons, of our first 
state Social Security Department at Olympia, person- 
ified this in her able service as acting president. On 
the other hand, Solomon Lowenstein—who had put 
himself so unstintedly into the conference until his ill- 
ness at the eleventh hour— gave us a world view in the 
presidential address that was read in his absence. West- 
ern Europe was his stage; its scuttled self-governments 


and uprooted peoples, its persecutions of Jew and 
Catholic. radical and liberal. His message: to take its 
lessons to heart if our liberties are to endure. The 
travail of the Spanish Republic was the theme of a spe 
cial group. At the concluding conference luncheon 
James M. Bertram, a young Oxford scholar, New Zea 
lander by birth, just back from the Orient on a scholar 
ship created by a South Africander, put before Amer 
ican social workers his close-up estimates both of the 
military clique that has curbed the liberal forces in 
Japan and of the united muster of the people of China 
against conquest. Interestingly enough he told how, as 
the lines of resistance have been pushed back to the 
west, the center of national life has been shifted and the 
agricultural provinces are coming into their own. It 
was as if we are witnessing the emergence of the Kan 
sases, Minnesotas and Californias of the future Asia. 


* * * 


Here in the United States, we are not exempt from 
the clash of such forces in our own life. The call once 
more is to find fresh footholds for our democracy such 
as men once sought along the Oregon trail. 


At the Bonneville Dam there is a fish ladder—up 


which it is hoped the salmon runs will find their way 
to the spawning grounds in the upper reaches of the 
Columbia—just as they used to do when they scaled the 
rapids. It was off season the day of our Visit but Stray 
fish were leaping the water stairs. Once hatched, the 
minnows make their way down to the ocean; and four 


1 1 1 1 ] 
years later come DacK to breed In their birth places. 


In its peregrinations throughout the country, the Na. 
tional Conference of Social Work has no such life cycle. 
Nonetheless, next year, at Buffalo, we ourselves return 


from the Pacific to a great water gate of the American 


peoples. There the Great I akes tumble down the stairs 
of Niagara; but there, too, the other way around, the 


Erie Canal was the sluice way to what in its time was 


the Northwest Territory. Through this gate swept 
settlers from the spawning grounds of the Atlantic Sea- 
board and all Europe. What they wrought in the Grea: 
Lake basin, the Mississippi Valley and beyond made the 


America we know. 


Let’s go to Buffalo—and see if again we can capture 


« | 
the spirit of atime and a piace In its reiation to our own 


RADIO USED IN BROADCASTING CONFERENCE “MESSAGE” 


WO coast-to-coast 15-minute radio hook ups, twen 

ty-five 15-minute special studio programs over 
local stations and twenty-eight special news broadcasts 
all in connection with the Seattle meeting—composed 
one of the most complete series of radio broadcasts ever 
held in connection with an annual meeting of the Na 
tional Conference of Social Work. Four powerful 
Seattle stations, which carried the Conference “message” 
throughout the Northwest, were used: KIRO, KVI, 
KOL and KOMO-KJR. 

Speaking on the two network programs were Sanford 
Bates, executive director of Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Miss Helen Hall, headworker of the Henry Street Set 
tlement, and United States Senator Lewis B. Schwellen 
bach of Washington. Over the National Broadcasting 
Company, Mr. Bates discussed “Community Respons: 
bility for Juvenile Delinquency.” Speaking joint; 
over the facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem, Miss Hall and Senator Schwellenbach discussed 
the question, “Which Way to Social Security?” 


“Improvement of living conditions, strengthening o! 
the morale in the home and adjusting the school to the 
needs of the community would reduce the incidence of 


he f 


personal and social mal-adjustment which are the fun 


damental causes of delinquency,” said Mr. Bates. 


Said Senator Schwellenbach: “During the next Tew 


years we must make a decision of vital importance. We 
must choose between charity and social security. The 


two terms do not mean the same— charity iS neithe: 


1 — 
social, nor will it provide security The system ol 


. And de- 


1 1 
tas Deen said no honest person can deny 


1 7 . 
charity 1s untair... ( h irity 1s uncertain 


spite all that 
this fact the receipt of the benefits of charity by the 
individual does more to break down personal morale 
than does dignified participation in a social security to 
which the individual has himself directly contributed.” 


Discussing the need for a system of health insurance 
n the United States, and jibing the American Medical 
Association for its views on national health insurance, 


Miss Hall stated: 


“Tt is an obligation, no less than a right for the pro- 
fession of social workers to point out the basic need 
for medical care in their homes on the part of low- 
income groups 1n America. In the United States, as in 
England, the prime objectives of health insurance would 
be to afford sureness of medical care and some security 
of income to w age earners and their families, whenever 
and wherever sickness comes.” 

The local programs, all staged by the Conference, 
introduced speakers representing a great Variety of pub- 
lic and private social work—in interviews, dialogues and 
single addresses. Such topics as the social work move- 
ment itself, public health, re employment, labor and 
the Labor Relations Boards, prevention of blindness, 
crime prevention and modern public welfare programs 
were presented. 

The news broadcasts were presented in five-minute 
daily periods over each station, with 15-minute summar- 
ies of the week's developments being presented on the 
| 


final day of the meeting. 
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THE SEATTLE MEETING 


A Report of Happenings at the 65th Annual Session which Started under a 
Cloud of Doubtful Omens and Ended Successfully 


S the 65th annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work trailed into history on 
Saturday afternoon, July 2, a little army of Con- 


ference “insiders” uncrossed fingers, sighed happily and 


agreed ket 


That never before had a National Conference session 
opened under such startlingly sudden ill omens and 
sailed through more beautifully successfully! 


The year’s prevailingly lean pocketbooks—which kept 


many would-be delegates at home were one thing. 
The comparative inaccessibility of Seattle—which de- 
cided great numbers of easterners and mid-westerners 
against “doing” the Conference this year—was another. 
The serious illness of Dr. Solomon Lowenstein—which 
kept the Conference president from the meeting—was 
thoroughly saddening. And flood, fire and accident 
which prefaced the Seattle meeting—climaxed the “trou 


ble department.” 


Within a few days of the opening of the meeting, two 
crack transcontinental trains carrying Conference dele 
gates among their passengers wrecked in Montana. The 
first accident resulted in the deaths of Lt.-Col. and Mrs 
William H. Range, Salvation Army officials from At 
The second caused 
A fire 


aboard the “Survey Special” routed scores of delegates 


lanta, who were Conference-bound. 
injuries to several other Conference delegates. 


from their berths the night before the train reached 
Seattle. 
trains .. . It was about then that finger-crossing began 


Unseasonable floods in the west delayed other 


However, once the meeting was under way, it seemed 
virtually the unanimous judgment of the 3,348 regis 
tered delegates that the meeting was a signal success 
and the program, alert, refreshing and informative 
Those who chose to enumerate trends saw in the Seattle 
meeting a vastly increased participation by public wel- 
fare personnel, especially noticeable in respect to state 
administrators and directors and their staffs; they saw 
great strides made in program and discussions toward 
further clarification of the bounds and integration be 
tween public and private social work; they saw much 
stress laid on the theme of modern case work; they saw 
greater maturity and self-confidence in the group work 
section, and they felt a sober all-pervading current in 
the interest of democracy: the need for a bold defense 
of democracy in international affairs, national affairs 
and in the broad field of social welfare itself. 


It was only a few days before the meeting opened, 


Sunday, June 26, that Dr. Lowenstein reluctantly sent 
that 
However, he prepared 


the final word his doctors had feared inevitable 
he could not attend the session. 
his presidential address, “The Test of American De- 
mocracy,’ and Robert P. Lane, executive director of 
the Welfare Council of New York City, read it at the 


opening Conterence session. 
5 


With the president, first vice-president and second 
vice-president all absent, Miss Ruth FitzSimons, third 
e y 
vice-president and assistant director of the Washington 
State Department cf Social Security, became ranking 
officer, presiding over the week-long meeting with dis- 
tinction. 


HE opening general session got under way in Se- 

attle’s Civic Auditorium as the invocation was read 
by the Rt. Rev. S. Arthur Huston, bishop of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Olympia. Mayor Arthur Langlie wel- 
comed the Conference to Seattle. Miss FitzSimons 
turned the gavel over to Nathan Eckstein, a member of 
the local committee on arrangements, who expressed 
the Northwest’s appreciation of the selection of Seattle 
Then Mr. Lane stepped forward to 
deliver Dr. Lowenstein’s keynoting address. 


asa meeting place. 


Dr. Lowenstein’s paper presented a survey of democ- 
racy in the United States, which he found essentially 
unimpaired, and a contrasting survey of the totalitarian 
states of Europe where national and individual liberties 
have been completely eliminated—with the sole major 
contribution of the fascists states, a new national morale 


At the same time, Dr. Lowenstein warned that this 
country must consciously strive to preserve its political 
democracy—and even more important, must discard 
industrial feudalism in favor of “democratization of our 


industrial life.” Referring to the latter, he stated: 


“Today there can be no doubt that if we are to have 
industrial as well as political democracy, ways must be 
found under governmental compulsion if necessary for 
the working out of a common program for the contro! 
of industry along democratic lines. We have learned 
through mass industry, technological advance, agricul- 
tural improvement, to develop a productive machinery 
that is adequate to supply all the needs of all our people 
We have failed ut- 
terly to discover an equally satisfactory distribution of 


at a very high standard of living. 


a 


the products of industry and agriculture so as to pro 
duce such a standard of living.” 


In another reference, he said: “The final and great 
test for American democracy in its competition with the 
totalitarian ideal will not come in the fields of personal 
and human liberties, but in the comparison of what our 
method of life can provide in the way of a higher stand- 
ard of living, of security of condition and of industrial 
democracy.” 


Stating that means must be found for reducing unem- 
ployment in this country, but that relief must con- 
tinue as long as unemployment lasts, Dr. Lowenstein 
said: “Labor and capital must learn to work together 
and to utilize the government to determine those rela- 
tionships. We must recognize that in a country of our 
extent and variety . state lines cannot determine the 
conditions which shall control industry. We must be 
willing to admit a measure of governmental control of 
industry that will remove its barbarities, its lawlessness, 
its feudalism and substitute orderly and peaceful rela- 
tionships in their stead.” 


In contrast to the totalitarian states, Dr. Lowenstein 
praised America’s freedom in such institutions as the 
press, justice, education and religion. He pointed to 
the racial injustices in this country in respect to the 
Negro—but in contrast with racial persecutions in Ger- 
many, commented: “While the German-Jewish position 
today is becoming one of constantly increasing deter- 
ioration, the position of the American Negro is begin- 
ning to show signs of amelioration.” 


Dr. Lowenstein cautioned about breeches in freedom 
of speech that have broken out in the United States, 
making a particular reference to Mayor Hague (whom 
he did not name directly) in Jersey City. 


“One cannot fail to be concerned at the serious efforts 
being manifested in parts of our country to prevent the 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of assembly,” he 
said. In the latest presidential election various attempts 
were successfully made to prevent the appearance of 
candidates of the Socialist and Communist parties 
Today we find in the large industrial state of New Jer- 
sey ...a similar attempt to deny the right of free assem- 
bly and free speech to those who would advocate polit- 
ical and social doctrines unacceptable to the temporary 
rulers of those communities . . . It is to be hoped that 
in the near future this denial of the elementary rights 
of free assembly and free speech will be passed upon 
by our Supreme Court.” 


PEAKING at the next evening’s general session, 

Miss Margaret Bondfield, former Minister of Labor 
of Great Britain and first woman in the British cabinet, 
discussed “New Forms of Power.” 


Miss Bondfield stressed the influence which the highly 
developed industrial power of the twentieth century is 
wielding in reshaping the whole modern economic sys- 
tem. Power, she said, is resulting in increased produc 


tion of commodities while throwing vast numbers of 
workers out of jobs and degrading skilled workers to 
the role of common laborers or unemployed. Dealing 
principally with conditions in England today, Miss 
Bondfield said they apply, as well to the rest of the 


world. 


“The new forms of power have brought the possi. 
bility of abundance to the world,” she stated. “I think 
it is time we began to consider the price we have to pay. 


“First in the list I would put the tragedy of unem. 


ployment. I hold strongly the view that the incidence 
of unemployment is so unfair—beyond the control of 
either individual employers or their work people—that 
an enlightened public opinion will insist that the 
schemes of relief must take the form of a redistribution 
of the national income not only to properly maintain 
the health of the unemployed, but because it is neces. 
sary to preserve the economic life of the country. 


A new order in the economic system is imperative, she 
said, commenting: 


“| believe that to fully utilize the abundance made 
possible by the material forms of power—and to pre- 
vent the growth of evil consequences—the foundation 
of the economic system must be cooperation. Trade 
and industry must be the servants and not the masters 
of the community. No person or groups of persons 
is fit entirely to own and control the means and instru- 
ments of production on which millions of lives depend 
Neither competition or private monopoly will meet the 
world needs, but only a coherent, comprehensive recon- 
struction on the basis of public ownership and control 
so that those of our community who have already been 
robbed of land or tools and of skill shall feel that it is 
all restored in a different way by common ownership— 
when labor and capital will be organized for the com- 
mon good.” 


In the course of her address, Miss Bondfild praised 
the T.V.A., the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
W.P.A. as “great experiments” and expressed the hope 
her own country might similarily “‘be stimulated to a 
larger spirit of experiment and adventure.” 


Sanford Bates, executive director of the Boys’ Clubs 
of America, addressed the next evening’s general ses- 
sion. Formerly director of the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, Mr. Bates returned to long-familiar ground to dis- 
cuss, “Prisons and Beyond.” 


He called for a fair evaluation of the prison and 
parole system on the part of the general public, com- 
menting that misunderstanding and misinterpretation is 
rife in the public mind. 


Mr. Bates advanced the plea for a more extensive use 
ot the parole system in this country. 


“Have we not been too ready to accept the prison as 
a complete solution, as an inevitable recourse, and to 
expect the penal institution to perform miracles quite 
beyond its power to perform ” he asked. 


Lf 


use 


1 as 
| to 
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In suggesting an answer to his question, he said: 
“J am confident that with many of the men whom we 
now feel it necessary to send to prison, certain alterna- 
tive disciplines will present themselves. We have never 
had the courage to apply the probation system to its 
fullest extent...” And later: “I would be the last to 
contend that parole systems have been effectively and 
wisely administered in many places, but I think I am 
prepared to prove that of all the devices of our law- 
enforcement system none has been more unfairly nor 
more unjustifiably accused than has parole as a sys- 
tem...” And again: “Probation may work in one case 
where a jail term would be ruinous .. .” 


As crime preventive measures, he proposed: 


“1. Wherever it is possible to successfully cure delin- 
quency through probation we attempt to do so, and to 
this end we demand probation be disassociated from po- 
litical control. 2. The prisons and reformatories devote 
themselves not to the cause of merely carrying out the 
penalty of the law but the more important and difficult 
task of refitting their inmates to the resumption of life 
on the outside. 3. We cease our demand that parole 
be abolished 4. In all these efforts we command 
the services of the most intelligent workers, that we 
pursue the scientific method and that our object be the 
long-time protection of our country rather than exact- 
ing a payment for wrongs done. 5. Even as we reso- 
lutely set about to bring the prisons of the country to 
higher standards we never fail to look through and be- 
yond the prison until we recognize crime in all its rami- 
fications as a social problem... .” 


N Friday evening of Conference week, David C. 

Adie, commissioner of Social Welfare of the State 
of New York, spoke before the fourth general session 
on, “The Establishment and Maintenance of Standards 
of Social Work in Public Service,” commenting that this 
“is not to be achieved by wishful thinking.” 


“The organization of public social work is like any- 
thing else,” he declared. “It calls for effort and more 
effort, physical as well as mental in its nature. I believe 
we will win public approval for our program in very 
much the same way as the representatives of the people 
are elected—by going to the place where the people are, 
talking to them in homely language and stressing the 
human values as paramount in our concern.” 


Later stressing the importance of a coordinated state 
agency, Mr. Adie said: “It is a mistake, in my judgment 
when we miss the opportunity these days of establishing 
one coordinated state agency instead of an agency which 
deals, we shall say, with the public assistance program 
while another deals with the operations of institutions 
and certain children’s services . I hold no brief for 
any one specific form of organization 


However, we are able to distinguish certain general 
groupings through which the state agency finds expres- 
sion. 1. A general administrative section which directs 


Its attention to planning, programming and policy tor- 
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mation; 2. The administration, integration and unifica- 


tion of the several aspects of public assistance; 3. The 
administration and coordination of the several other 
aspects of public welfare which are not directly involved 
in our relief activities; 4. The development and appli- 
cation of fiscal, procedural and research control which 
gives stability to the operation of our program .. .; 5. 
The development of a field staff through which we co- 
operate with the local units of administration in such a 
manner as to effect good standards of social work, pro- 
vide uniformity and reality to our operations.” 


Furthermore, he added, “no modern public welfare 
administration can make much progress unless there is 
integral to the structure a dynamic system of in-service 
training.” 


At the final general session—and the last session of 
the Seattle meeting—a refreshingly vivid interpretation 


. 8 
Dr. Lowenstein's Message 
July 16, 1938. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: 


HAVE learned with great satisfaction of the 
While de- 
prived by illness from personal attendance, I have 
received reports through individual members, 
through newspaper clippings, and from letters 
indicating the high standards of the programs of 
the various sections and of the great merit of many 
of the individual papers and discussions. 


success of the Seattle Conference. 


That, in a year of depression and in a location 
so far removed from the larger cities which are 
the centers of so much of our social work pro- 
gram, so large an attendance could have been 
achieved indicates primarily the strength of the 
driving power of the Conference of itself, and 
secondly the attractiveness of the Convention city. 
That our Conference is a real force for the im- 
provement of social work practices in America and 
that its annual assemblies are the means for bring- 
ing together its membership in professional and 
personal reunion we have long believed. Seattle 
has proved this to be true. 

We are deeply indebted to the citizenry of Se- 
attle for its hospitality. We of the Conference 
are even more greatly indebted to Howard Knight 
and his loyal staff who under conditions of ex- 
traordinary difficulty achieved the success of the 
Seattle meeting. 

Our heartiest welcome, congratulations, and 
good wishes go out to Paul Kellogg and his asso- 
ciates of the new administration for a very great 
meeting in Buffalo. 


SOLOMON LOWENSTEIN. 


THE CONFERENCE BULLE 


TIN 


_———— a —— as 


of events in the Far East was presented by James M. 
a young New Zealander, Rhodes Scholar, 
He spoke on “Behind the War 


drawing on personal observations which he 


Bertram, 
author and journalist. 
in China,” 
made in the Orient during the past year and discussing 
the social and economic implications of the war—as well 
as the conflict itself. 


The people of Japan did not want the war, he said, 
and Japan itself in the spring of 1937—just before hos- 
“liberal- 


How- 


“extremists” (the military fac- 


tilities opened—was experiencing a phase of 
ism” which held great promise for the nation. 
ever, he recounted, the 
tion and those wanting oo and conquest) deliv- 


ered what resulted as a coup against the “moderates” 
(representing the feeling of i majority of the Japan- 
ese people). The war party creating 
“incidents” which plunged the nation into conflict. 
The Japanese people, he said, were swept into war “by 


an unscrupulous minority in their own government.” 


moved swiftly, 


The Chinese situation at the time was precisely the 
reverse, he related. “The Chinese government at Nan- 
king, headed by Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, 


conservative, if not reactionary.” : 


was by nature 

General Chiang had 
“But the pressure of 
public opinion in China was increasingly in favor of 


tried for years to avoid war. 
resistance to Japanese aggression . This growing de- 
termination to resist the invader was expressed in China 
by the movement for political unity, and most strikingly 
by the United Front which was achieved between the 
Nationalist Party and their old enemy, 
munists, early in 1937.” 


the Chinese com- 


Mr. Bertram pointed to three phases of the war as: 
almost unrestrained 
military success for Japan—leading to the fall of Nan- 
king. “For the Chinese, the fall of Nanking 
was a political as well as a military 


1. The first six months—one of 


which 
collapse, represented 
To many foreign observers, it 
2. Japan’s 


fall of Nanking 


a real crisis in the war. 
seemed doubtful if China could survive it.” 
mishandling of the situation upon the 
which proved a mistake that may be fatal for Japan 
“The outrages which followed the Japanese occupation 
of the capital antagonized any remaining groups or sec- 
tions in China who might have favored compromise with 
the invaders and lost to Japan her one great opportun- 
ity—in the simplest possible terms—of winning the 
war.’ 3. The recent period which has seen unexpected 
Japanese reverses. “We can say that in the first six 
months of the war the confidence of the Japanese lead- 
ers in their military machine was justified; in the next 
four months, that confidence was rudely shaken.” 


As the war progresses, Mr. Bertram said, Japan 1S 
in desperate straits, its budget for 1938-39 representing 
a 240 percent increase over 1936, the national debt hav- 
billion to 17 
having been stepped up three times since 
of hostilities. 


ing risen from billion yen and taxation 


the outbreak 


Meanwhile, China is experiencing a unification never 


before accomplished. It is developing its natural re 


. ‘i 
sources and establishing new industry as never before, 


roads and means ot communications 
in agricul. 
“ nothing short of a 


is opening up new 
and has instituted “long-delayed reforms” 
ture, “its basic adeiee 
could formerly have accomplished,” 


adding 


which 


social revolution 


Mr. Bertram declared, 


“Without trying to paint too rosy a picture, I would 
suggest that, while the Chinese people have already suf. 
fered much from the catastrophe of war, they have also 


gained much, and may gain more as the war continues.” 


AS the daily meetings got under way on Monday 
morning, five sections and seven special commit. 


eS , ” 
tees were to have their innings. 


The Social Case Work section, organized under the 
chairmanship of Clinton W. Areson, chief probation 
officer, Domestic Relations Court, New York City, open- 
ed with a session devoted to a study of case work con- 


tent. 


“The future of social case work rests not in a prema- 
ture declaration of its independent identity,” said Lu- 
cille Nickel Austin, district secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, New York City, “‘but in establish. 
ing connections with related fields of knowledge. Un- 
certainty about unknowns. need not make us rush into 


the position that they cannot be known.” 


Marian M. Wyman, case consultant, Family Welfare 
Society, Boston, discussing “What is Basic Case Work 
Practice,” said: “The thing 
most basic, is perhaps the ‘fundamental purpose of case 
x individuals, singly 


Ww hich seems most essential, 


work—the art and practice of helping 
or in family g groups or in larg per groups, to find the most 
satisfactory balance ‘acasihe between their own inner 
strivings, frustrations and confusion on the one hand, 
the frustrating and confusing world, society, the commu- 
nity in which they (and we) live, on the other.” 

Six simultaneous group meetings were held under the 
general theme of illustrations of case work practice. 
Dealing with the subject in relation to rural communi- 
: Sociology, 


ties, Esther E. Twente, assistant profe ssor of § 


University of Kansas, paid tribute to the rural politician. 


“Social workers in my state again and again have ex- 
pressed appreciation of the very genuine nd intelligent 
interest of the elected county commissioners in the social 
welfare program,” said Miss Twente. “Given frank 
and detaile d information as to the existing conditions 
in the community, the public officials can generally be 


counted upon to do their share.” 


Alta C. Hoover, supervisor of Field Unit, Child Wel- 


fare Services, Lane County, Ore., Relief Committee. 
observations about the work in her county, told 
of many of the dismal economic and social conditions 
she finds among families in an area which the Chamber 


and other boosters’ organizations picture 


making 


of Commerce 


to outsiders in glowing terms. 


Discussing the subject of legal aspects of marital 
problems in families, Shelden D. Elliott, professor, Le- 


v 
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gal Aid Department, University of Southern California, 
observed: “Legal aspects of the family problem are 
necessarily interrelated with family case work practice. 
This is true in the sense that legal relief in the form of 
an actual judicial proceeding is often a last resort—a 
final expedient to be resorted to when other forms of 
social treatment have failed.” At the same session, 
Mary A. Young, district superintendent, Family Service 
Bureau, United Charities of Chicago, ventured the opin- 
ion that marital difficulties, increasing in America be- 
cause of the growth of unemployment and leisure time, 
are most often due to a feeling on the part of either 
husband or wife that they lack security or love. She 
reported on fifty cases analyzed which showed that in a 
large percentage the discord was founded on family 
debt and the wife’s bitter feeling of loneliness. 


Taking children away from parents who neglect or 
abuse them is a poor method of protection, Elizabeth 
Noyes, supervisor, Cleveland Humane Society, said in 
a talk on ‘Protection of Children from Neglect.” She 
suggested: “Open and fair approach to the parents 
seems preferable. Knowing the parents is the only way 
to know about the causes of neglect.” Dealing with 
“Protection of Children in Adoption,” Ruth Colby, con- 
sultant in ‘social service, U. S. Children’s Bureau, re- 
ported that twenty-six states now have made some pro- 
vision for the investigation of adoption petitions—but 
that nearly half the states are without any plan for pre- 
senting to the court information on which to base a 
decision for or against an adoption. 


Bernice Scroggie, acting supervisor of the Children’s 
Division of the Washington State Department of Social 
Security, described the advantages of Washington 
State’s public welfare system which makes a single state 
agency responsible for all welfare activities. ‘In both 
rural and urban areas confusion to the family is avoid- 
ed by making it possible for one worker to supervise the 
giving of several kinds of aid in one family group,” she 


said. 


ITIZENS on the whole are perfectly willing that 

relief recipients be kindly treated, but more anx- 
ious that relief fund spending be decreased, Rosemary 
Reynolds, field secretary, Family Welfare Association 
of America, Great Lakes Region, Cleveland, said. “If 
both things can be done, the citizen is well satisfied,” she 
asserted, “but there is growing conviction in the public 
mind that social workers pamper relief clients and en- 
courage them to remain on relief roles.” 


Discussing ‘‘Social Case Work with the Ill Person,” 
Ruth E. Lewis, assistant professor of Medical Social 
Work, Washington University, said: “In social treat- 
ment involved with illness, the case worker needs to 
consider, as in other case work situations, the patient’s 
desire for service.” She also expressed the opinion that 
“The way in which the social, emotional and medical 
factors are integrated will determine to a large extent 
the patient’s ultimate recovery.” 


Stressing the importance of the role of the county 
social worker in the lives of American farm families, 
Elizabeth Tabor Mills, director of the Department of 
Social Service, State University of lowa Hospitals, 
pointed out what she termed a fallacy—that farm life is 
healthier than city life. Miss Mills discussed ‘“Cooper- 
ative Case Work Services to Sick People in Rural 
Areas.” 


“We (case workers) look to psychiatry to supply a 
knowledge that cannot develop out of case work,” said 
Madeline U. Moore, secretary, Queens Family Service 
of the Charity Organization Society of New York, in a 
discussion of ‘‘Psychiatric Service in Casework Agencies. 
“While our understanding of clients is dependent upon 
this source material from another profession, our under- 
standing of the social problems they bring us, and some 
of the resources that they have in themselves and can 
find in the environment to use in solving their problems, 
must come from a developing broadening casework that 
is as busy testing the world and society as it needs to be 
in understanding personality.” 


Great changes in social agency work in the next thirty 
years were predicted by Samuel W. Hartwell, M.D., pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry, University of Buffalo Medical 
School. 
can continue to have a useful place in the great world of 
social work simply by doing social work a little better, or 
even a great deal better than public agencies,” he said. 
Declining to predict that the private agencies will be 
transformed into mental hygiene clinics, he declared, “I 
do know that in thirty years from now there will be fam- 
ily mental hygiene clinics.” 


“No one nowadays believes the private agency 


Private charities are supplementing public relief al- 
lowances to an increasing extent, Miss Freda Mohr, 
executive secretary, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Los 
Angeles, told a group considering the role of the private 
agency. All but 59 leading private family welfare agen- 
cies in the United States are using a portion of their 
funds to supplement the aid families receive from public 
agencies, she said. Speaking on the same program on 
“The Role of the Private Children’s Agency, Marjory 
Embry, case work supervisor, De Pelchin Faith Home 
and Children’s Bureau, Houston, observed that with ex- 
panding government financing and administration of 
social work, it sometimes is difficult to determine what 
functions the private agency should perform She sug- 
gested certain specialized services which the private 
agency best provides, including a visiting housekeeper 
program, a foster home providing day care for children 
of working mothers, a convalescent home for children, 
a study home for observation and treatment of children 
with behavior and personality problems. 


Miss Ruth FitzSimons added to her responsibilities 
as “acting president” of the Conference to address a 
session on “Preparation and Direction of Case Work 
the Washington Plan.” She told how the 
State of Washington is staffing its Department of Social 
Security with professional social workers, educated and 
trained partly at state expense, to keep pace with grow- 


Personnel 


Leaves of absence have 


ing demands for personnel. 
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been granted and in some instances financial assistance 
given to department employes to attend social work 
classes at the state university, she said. 


Dealing with a similar theme, Leah Feder, assistant 
professor of Social Work, Washington University, said 
pressure for a large number of public welfare workers 
has led to an accelerated development of social work 
courses in state universities. ‘Advocates of education 
for public welfare by state universities stress the real 
need of additional schools of social work in which train- 
ing for rural work is emphasized,” she added. 


How to help families who are on relief without rob- 
bing them of their ability to help themselves is one of 
the most difficult parts of a social worker’s job, said 
Margaret Kauffman, assistant secretary of the Family 
Service Department, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, in a 
paper read in her absence by Margaret Rich of the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association of America. The new social 
worker comes on the job with a feeling that life has been 
unusually hard for the people who seek her aid, and 
her natural impulse is to protect her clients from life, 
Miss Kauffman said. 


RANSLATE welfare programs into human beings, 

Mary L. Eggleston, supervisor of the Children’s 
Department, Multnomah County Relief Committee, 
Portland, urged in a discussion of “The Relation of Case 
Work Staffs to Interpretation.” Miss Eggleston con- 
tended that the social worker has a definite responsibil- 
ity to the public to tell them of her experiences in ad- 
ministering the welfare programs which they finance, 
both through taxes and personal contributions. 


Virginia Howlett, secretary, Welfare Department, 
Association of Junior Leagues of America, discussing 
the same subject, commented: “It seems to me the lay- 
men are saying to us professional social workers some- 
thing like this: ‘We have a stake in this job of yours. 
It is our joint responsibility. Because of your training 
and experience, because you have made it your life 
work, we look to you for leadership. But we expect 
from you a genuine belief in us—a belief that we are 
necessary.’ 


Edith Baxter, child welfare consultant, Division of 
Child Welfare Services, Oregon State Relief Committee, 
commented: “If we are to give laymen what they appar- 
ently want us to give them, as partners in our joint 
enterprise, we must ourselves be secure in our profes- 
sional thinking and attitudes and must have accepted 
the responsibility for interpretation.” 


Discussing the “Development of Staff Following 
School Training,” Lucia B. Clow, case supervisor, Fam- 
ily Welfare Association, Milwaukee, commented on 
varying opinions in agencies concerning the pros and 
cons of a small selected load for the first-year worker. 
She observed: “There needs to be flexibility in the mat- 
ter of case load assignment with the decisions resting 
upon several variables—the types of case work situa- 


tions and services rendered in the agency, the field work 
experience of the individual student and its differences 
and likenesses to the present agency’s program, the stu. 
dent’s previous experience in meeting quantitative de. 
mands, his personal and professional securities and his 
own pattern of learning.” 


The subject, “Continued Stimulation of Growth and 
Staff Experience,” led Leon H. Richman, superinten. 
dent, Foster Home Department, Jewish Children’s Bu. 
reau, Chicago, to the observation that, “No social work. 
er, however experienced, can be a person who has ‘ar. 
rived’ .. . Qualifications .. . are not static, and if stand. 
ards are to be kept constantly high, it is essential that 
agencies provide the soil which will stimulate and guide 
a continuous professional development of staff.” 


Discussing “Preparation and Direction of Case Work 
Personnel,” Sarah Ivins, director of Field Work, New 
York School of Social Work, pointed out that whether 
the person who wants to become a social worker goes 
into settlement or other group work agencies or enters a 
case work agency, certain basic knowledge about human 
behavior is necessary. Each potential social worker 
should be familiar with the theoretical content of case 
work, community organization, mental hygiene and 
social recearch, she said. On the same general subject, 
Bessie A. McClenahan, professor of Sociology and 
Group Work, University of Southern California, ob- 
served that coercion or force as a technique of leader- 
ship has no place in the repertoire of the group worker 


or the case worker. 


Dealing with the theme, “Housekeeping Service in 
Family Welfare,” Marion Schmadel Goodwin, assistant 
executive secretary, Family Consultation Service, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Cincinnati, told how “substitute moth- 
ers” are being furnished by the WPA in 500 such pro}- 
ects throughout the country. Although a new WPA 
project, the “substitute mother” has been evolved by 
private agencies from the “temporary housekeeper,” 
first instituted several years ago, she said. 


A discussion of the subject, “Case Work in Difficult 
Behavior or Delinquency Situations,” introduced John 
Slawson, executive director, Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York City, and Harrison Allen Dobbs, professor, 
School of Social Service Administration, University of 


Chicago. 


Said Mr. Slawson: Proper treatment for difficult be- 
havior problems and delinquent clientele is so lengthy, 
so varied, that in cost range it should be calculated in 
terms comparable to physical illness and high standard 
hospital care, rather than the “expected low outlay of 
friendly service or custodial institutional up-keep.” 


Said Mr. Dobbs: “Definitions of what constitutes 
juvenile delinquency officially and what is generally 
looked upon as a difficult behavior situation—something 
usually to be dealt with in an informal manner—are 
extremely awkward matters to determine and establish 
... There is a great deal of uncertainty in the measure- 
ment of delinquency even when definitions have been 
established and accepted in fairly reliable fashion.” 
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Lillian J. Johnson, director, Ryther Child’s Center 
Home, Seattle, and Eleanor Clifton, district secretary, 
Charity Organization Society, New York City, brought 
the case work section program to a close with a discus- 
sion of the subject, “What We Learn from the Child’s 
Psychology to Guide Treatment.” 


Speaking from the standpoint of a small institution, 
Miss Johnson said: “Today, most forward-looking peo- 
ple in both fields (professional experts and non- pre ofes- 
sional groups of parents and foster parents) concede 
that the institution does not provide an adequate home 
situation and should never be used for long-time care of 
normal children. However, the potentialities of an in- 
stitution for purposes of cemporacy observatic on, treat- 
ment and socialization are receiving a degree of recog- 
nition previously unknown.” 


Speaking from the standpoint of a family case work 
agency, Miss Clifton said: although the role of the pro- 
fessional case worker as an investigator and advisor of 
families is distinctly new, parents more and more are 
learning that the family agency is interested and com- 
petent in helping with behavior problems of children as 
well as other family problems, and are seeking such 
service in time of need. 


RGANIZED under the chairmanship of Louis 

Kraft, director of Jewish Center Work, Jewish 
Welfare Board, New York City, the Social Case Work 
section opened its deliberations with a consideration of 
group work and case work relationships. 


S. R. Slavson, director of Group Therapy, Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York City, in a a 
concerning “The Group in Development and in Ther- 
apy,’ pointed out that founding and ‘couuiiinia a fam- 
ily was the major objective of every normal person 
until recently. “But,” he said, “under conditions of 
present day life this cannot be said to be a normal or 
desirable objective to an ever increasing number in our 
population”? and added that the situation should be 
viewed “as one of the major symptoms in our social 
He expressed the opinion that: “To me 
parenthood seems, in deeper psychologic terms, as the 


pathology.” 


most socializing of all groupe experiences.” 


Drawing on experience in both group work and case 
work, Lillian W. Burns, psychiatric case worker, Ryther 
Child Center, Seattle, in a discussion of the relationship 
between the two fields, stated: “In contrast to case work, 
which is a temporary service and which ends with some 
solution of a problem, group relationship is continuous 
and has a sustaining and supporting quality which is 
essential to the individual’s growth and development.” 
She cited the need for group workers and case workers 
to “pull” together and observed that “group work had 
its beginnings in this country a few years before the 
first organized case work was established” but that 


“there has been a long period of lag in its develop 
ment.” 


“Adult Education in the Leisure Time 
Agency,” Louis H. Blumenthal, executive director, Jew- 
ish Community Center, San Francisco, recommended 
that adults form and join study clubs, lecture clubs, 
hobby clubs and discussion groups to help in solving 
the problem of enforced leisure, brought on by unem- 
ployment and shorter working hours. Such activity, 
he said, will help in overcoming a new leisure-time bod- 
ily affliction which he described as ‘“‘cushionitis.” 


Dealing with 


Lucile E. Townsend, member of the National Field 
Staff, Girl Scouts, Inc., New York City, reviewed the 
Girl Scout program as an illustration of the trends in 
group work philosophy and told how the entire pro- 
gram of Girl Scout activities has been revised in four 
years of careful research, planning and preparation. 
“The program activities have been outlined with a 
knowledge of the modern trend in education, a consid- 
eration of the economic and social background of the 
membership and understanding of the principles of 
group work and a consciousness of the expectations of 
the girl herself,” she said. 


A session on “Group Work Programs in Rural Com- 
munities,” introduced a series of speakers. 


F. L. Ballard, vice-director of Extension, Oregon State 
College, discussed the question of what to do with the 
millions of American farm youth who today have no 
means of making an adequate living. He pointed out 
that the numbers of farm youth are steadily increasing 
due to birth rate and migration from urban centers and 
suggested vocational training in such skills as mechanics, 
handicrafts, household arts and elementary agriculture. 


F. E. Balmer, director of Agricultural Extension, 
Washington State College, expressed great faith in boys’ 
and girls’ 4-H clubs as a means of developing future 
leadership in America. He described the 4-H clubs as 
a “youth movement” which “centers the interest of the 
boy and girl in the routine tasks of farm and household 
with a new challenge and hope, and develops a new 
understanding between parents and children; shows 
rural young people how to increase farm profits, reduce 
household expenses, live fuller, richer lives, get real 
joy from good, hard work well done; and equips them 
for self-support.” 


John H. Binns, Washington State director of the 
NYA, Tacoma, called for a spirit of cooperation among 
all rural youth agencies, such as the NYA, 4-H clubs, 
Juvenile Grange and others. He expressed the opinion 
that “the problem of rural youth has its roots in eco- 
nomics ... and “because of the real differences between 
city and country it needs specialized treatment, definite- 
ly distinguished from treatment of problems of urban 
youth.” 


Discussing “Democracy in Group Work,” Howard 
Woolston, professor of Sociology, University of Wash- 
ington, urged social workers to teach and preserve the 
principles of democ racy in their i with the young 
people of America. He said: “You must understand 
the principles of democracy site than lawyers, teach- 


ers and preachers. There 1S great need to develop them 
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in your work today, because democracy is being attacked 
in many quarters. Your boys and girls must defend it, 
if it is to be maintained.” He defined democracy as 
“a way of living encouraged by ideals of liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity.” 


Speaking on “Implementing Democratic Ideals in the 
National Agency Program—the Y. W. C. A.,” Miss 
Grace Stuff, Girl Reserve secretary, Leadership Divi- 
sion, National Board of the Y. W. C. A., described 
practical experiments in democracy achieved by the 
1,793 local branches of her organization in America. 
By keeping its membership open to women of all races 
and cultures and by ae each group a voice in its 
policies, the Y. W. C. A offers a framework for real 


democracy, she said. 


A meeting devoted to “Sharpening Definitions of So- 
cial Group Work,” brought forth analyses of five 
groups: the therapeutic, natural, occupational, cultural 
and interest and civic groups. At the session’s conclu- 
sion, Lucy P. Carner, secretary, Division on Education 
and Recreation, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, 
offered this summarizing statement: “Different as these 
groups were, there was agreement on the part of the 
professional workers upon the broad double objective 
of group work—. development of the individual 
(emotional, intellectual or both) and the direction of 
the group toward ‘socially desirable ends.’ ” 


U NDER the subject, “How Group Work Agencies 
Function Cooperatively in the Community,” M. 
W. Beckelman, director, Section on Group Work and 
Recreation, Welfare Council of New York City, told of 
a survey made during the past year among councils of 
social agencies and their group work secretaries 
throughout the country to determine how group work 
agencies function. From the survey, he named some 
“general propositions,” including: “1. The development 
of group work activity in councils of social agencies 
eanongnaet the country is extremely spotty and uneven; 

2. organization of group work agencies within the frame- 
evade of a council of social agencies offers certain ad- 
vantages for community organization and social plan- 
ning ... chiefly . . . the ability . to assess the social 
work needs of the community as a whole and to plan a 
total pattern. 3. There has been insufficient concern 
with education and training for group work and with 
standards of personnel. 4. There is not yet a satisfac- 
tory definition, in terms, of an approved group work 
agency or an adequate measure of group work perform- 
ance as a basis for council membership . . .” 


Describing a successful experiment in human rehab- 
ilitation undertaken by the Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land among the boys and young men of one of Cleve- 
land’s “tough” and poverty-ridden neighborhoods, Ed- 
ward D. Lynde, executive secretary of the Federation, 
spoke on “Gains through an Area Study.” A study to 
determine a “boy’s eye view of the life that surrounds 
him” was the first step in the campaign, Mr. Lynde said, 


and was obtained through a series of interviews with 
youngsters and adults of the area by the Federation’, 
field workers. 

Louis J. Owen, supervisor of current statistics, U, S. 
Children’s Bureau, spoke on “The Group Work Report. 
ing Program of the U. S. Children’s Bureau” and fe. 
ported on a nationwide study of how children spend 
their leisure time. Figures collected from all types of 
recreation centers in 35 cities show that study clubs and 
classes rank above more purely entertainment or athletic 
activities in popularity, he said. 

“Too long we have assumed that the availability of 
opportunity for group participation was sufficient and 
if we provided enough playgrounds and recreation cen. 
ters, attendance would follow as a matter of course,” 
said Merrill B. Conover, group work supervisor, Inter. 
Agency Council for Youth, Philadelphia. “Our expe- 
rience to date with delinquent boys has been somewhat 
less assuring. He spoke on “Group Records Emphasiz. 
ing Individual Adjustment in Groups” and concluded 
with the challenge that: “No hastily planned, pre-ar. 
ranged, mass production program based on numbers 
will meet the needs of . individuals who find social 
adjustment difficult. Until we can offer adequate lead. 
ership equipped to deal with group relationships in 
terms of individual needs, our services to such individ. 
uals will remain at a minimum.” 


Speaking on “A Local Group Work Agency Inter. 
prets its Work,” Harold A. Wagner, program secretary, 
Pacific Southwest Area, Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles, said: 

“Group workers face the imperative urgency of devel- 
oping a more intelligent philosophy and adequate body 
of techniques for interpreting their function in society 

. Distinctive interpretation of the distinctive role of 
group work is required.” 


At the last session on the group work section pro- 
gram, a discussion was held on the subject, ‘Can Youth 
Movements Make Themselves Effective in Democracy?” 


Thacher Winslow, director, Division of Public Rela- 
tions, National Youth Administration, Washington, D. 
C., urged that youth be encouraged to form its own 
organizations for carrying out its ideals or movements, 
untramelled by adult interference, and declared: “Youth 
movements do not necessarily have to be large to be ef- 
fective . . . One hundred earnest, clear-headed, well- 
balanced youth, iit in complete harmony and 
agreement, would be every bit as effective as fifty times 
that number of half-hearted, muddle-headed and wild: 
eyed youth.” 


Mrs. Ruth Swanberg Rohlfs, president of the Nation- 
al Council of Business and Professional Girls of the 
Y. W.C.A., Seattle, said youth movements today stim- 
ulate a willingness to combat the infringements upon 
democracy which provide the opening wedges for sup- 
pression. “Youth will learn to build and maintain a 
democracy by growing up with and voluntarily practic: 
ing a democ racy, she asserted. 


Kenneth A. Wells, assistant Scout executive, Portland, 
Ore., Area Council of Boy Scouts, answered the ques- 
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tion as to whether youth movements can make them- 
selves effective in democracy with a “yes,” but said the 
real question is how they can make themselves more 
effective. He urged social workers dealing with young 
people to “study and keep informed of trends outside 
the field of strict social work. I am thinking of the 
fields of economics and politics, as developments here 
are definitely affecting our movements.” 


Harvey Jackins, state organizer, Washington Com- 
monwealth Federation Youth Section, said, “Youth 
movements, to be successful, must progress toward solv- 
ing or ameliorating the basic youth problems of educa- 
tion, vocational training, jobs and recreation. Only in 
a democracy can real progress be made in this direc- 
tion.” 


DISCUSSION of the relationship between com- 

munity organization and professional leadership 
opened the program of the Community Organization 
Section. 
under the direction of Charles C. Stillman, director of 
the School of Social Administration, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, chairman. 


The program of the section was arranged 


Hands off politics should be the watchword of the 
American Association of Social Workers, Pierce At- 
water, executive secretary of the St. Paul Community 
Chest, warned in a talk concerning the place and influ- 
ence of the AASW chapters in local community organ- 
ization. 
association chapters into social action on the economic 
and political fronts, to align squarely with the labor 
movement toward its objectives,” he said. ‘After all, 
the nature of the economic and political structure are 
the two primary issues before the nation today. All 
social work programs are entangled with these problems. 
But on the other hand, if the place of a so-called pro- 
fessional social work organization lies in this field, then 
its influence in the organization of community forces 


“There exists today a tendency to throw our 


is only a sort of window trimming for a more basic pur- 
‘9 
pose. 


On the other hand, Jacob Fisher, president, Social 
Service Employees Union, in a discussion of the place 
and influence of organized social workers others than 
AASW workers, said: With one-sixth of the nation on 
relief, social work no longer is the exclusive concern of 
the small voluntary groups which contributed so much 
to its development. 


Defending the tactics employed by organized unem- 
ployed and trade unions in public demonstrations of 
protest against relief retrenchment throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Fisher said: “They are frankly the tactics of 
labor unions. 
that reason. 


But it will not do to condemn them for 
Function determines form, and to the 
trade unions in social work the recourse to mass meet- 
ings, to delegations and to picketing comes naturally, 
since they are primarily labor bodies, and labor tradi- 
tionally has employed these methods to achieve its ends. 
It would be idle to measure the tactics of the labor 
union by the yardstick of professional propriety.” 


Discussing the “Importance of the Layman in Com- 
munity Organization,” Wilmer Shields, executive secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Council of Social Agencies, 
said public welfare needs the taxpayer’s services as well 
as his money. “The greatest single need in public wel- 
fare today,” said Miss Shields, “might be said to be 
recognition of the paramount importance of well plan- 
ned and sufficiently extensive lay participation.” 


Miss Helen M. Schreiner, consultant in community 
organization of the Washington State Department of 
Social Security, dealing with “Volunteer Activity in the 
State of Washington,” commended Washington State’s 
Friendly Visiting Plan to the nation at large. ‘There 
are hundreds of men and women of all ages, from 
lodges, churches and other organizations as well as 
many not representing any special group engaged in 
this service throughout the state,” she commented. 


Speaking on “The Influence of Publicity in Develop- 
ing Community Organization,” Louise Clevenger, asso- 
ciate secretary, St. Paul Community Chest, called for 
a change in social work publicity policy from one of 
“concealing” to one of “telling.” Unlovely situations 
in community social life have been kept carefully cov- 
ered up by the publicity departments of social work 
organizations, she said. “But the social situation can- 
not be too long glossed over and known only to our- 
selves,” she commented .. . “Social work encounters the 
low, the vicious, the degenerate, the incompetent, the 
feeble-minded, the insane and the diseased quite as 
much as it encounters the fine, normal men and women 
whose stories it so carefully selects to share with the 
public.” Additional laws and facilities required for 
social treatment of such cases will be forthcoming only 
as public knowledge and concern are developed by pub- 
licity, said Miss Clevenger. 


Referring to “Opportunities for Groups in Commu- 
nity Organization,” Helen Rowe, secretary, Washington 
State Conference of Social Work, stressed the import- 
ance of the community council. The council, she said, 
is particularly important in helping solve two current 
problems—the decreasing of volunteer interest and par- 
ticipation (which has followed an increase in state social 
work) and too-specific concern of organizations in one 
particular phase of social work. 


If a state department or state agency expects to or- 
ganize local communities on a statewide basis, the meth- 
od must be that of cooperation and stimulation rather 
than direction or authority which might be suspected 
of having political influence, said John F. Hall, execu- 
tive secretary of the Washington Children’s Home, Se- 
attle, in a discussion of community organization on a 
statewide basis by a public agency. 


O obtain needed welfare legislation, don’t wait until 

the legislature convenes—interest the lawmaker in 

the welfare problem in his own community before he 
ever goes to the state capital, Mary Irene Atkinson, di- 
rector, Child Welfare Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
advised. She spoke on the “Place and Influence of 
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County Organization,” and observed: “We cannot sep- 
arate ourselves from this business of government. 
Whether or not we agree with public officials politically, 
we should tie the lawmaker and the local public official 
into his own community welfare program—let him know 
what it is all about.” 


The final meeting of the community organization sec- 
tion introduced as speakers, David H. Holbrook, secre- 
tary, National Social Work Council, New York City, 
and C. F. McNeil, director, Omaha Community Chest. 
They discussed the relationship between community or- 
ganization and national agencies. 


“The best interpreter of a national agency to a com- 
munity should be its own local constituency,” said Mr. 
Holbrook. “Frequently it is not and community lead- 
ers striving for a better organization of community 
forces are correspondingly hampered.” 


Mr. McNeil’s conclusions were: “1. National agencies 
are essential in the development of social work. 2. Es- 
tablishment of standards of service through their var- 
ious activities is an important and vital contribution. 
3. The control relationship should be a cooperative type 
leaving a maximum amount of control over policies and 
procedures in the hands of local boards. 4. The na- 
tional agency should be cognizant of the total commu- 
nity needs and services and should work toward the 
development of its local program to meet the need in 
its field and correlate its services with other service. 
5. Communities should be conscious of their responsi- 
bility for the support of national programs. 6. A 
sounder basis of appropriations to national agencies 
must be established. 7. Greater coordination of the 
work of national agencies with respect to our various 
communities will constitute potentially the national’s 
greatest contribution to community social work organ- 
ization.” 


HE Social Action Section, whose program was ar- 

ranged under the chairmanship of Fred K. Hoeh- 

ler, director of the American Public Welfare Associa- 

tion, opened its sessions with a discussion of the organi- 
zation of labor and the labor relations boards. 


Notwithstanding employer resistance to the National 
Labor Relations Board and the act creating it, the three 
years of its administration have brought higher wages. 
shorter hours, improved conditions, more equitably 
distributed national income, and replaced fear in the 
minds of the workers with confidence born of greater 
security and knowledge that the control of the Federal 
Government has been torn from the hands of the priv- 
ileged few and given back to the many, declared Towne 
J. Nylander, regional director of the NLRB, Los Ange- 
les. He spoke on “The National Labor Relations Act 
and Its Problems.” He stated further: “The greatest 
problems faced by the Board arise out of employer 
resistance. Other problems, connected with litigation 
and administration, are all minor ones compared to 
those created by opposition to labor’s right to organize 
and bargain collectively.” 


United States Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach spoke 
on “The Function of Social Security in the Preservation 
of America’s Democratic Processes.” Reviewing the 
course of the European distatorships, he traced their 
rise to economic insecurity, and stated that the way to 
avoid comparable developments in the United States jg 
to remove the insecurity. 


“Mankind has always sought two goals,” Senator 
Schwellenbach said, “one of them political liberty; the 
other, economic security. To my mind, the goals are 
co-related. Political liberty is revered for the reason 
that it makes possible economic security. Reasonable 
economic security must be maintained if political liberty 
is to be protected . . . If the science of government js 
to succeed in the democracies, it must come as a result 
of the understanding of the hopes and the desires, the 
wishes and the aspirations of the people who live under 
democracy. The social security program must have the 
support of the American people. That support must 
come not merely from those in high places in the gov- 
ernment, but from every ordinary citizen who is touched 
by the program. They are the ones who must be satis. 
fied with its method of operation.” 


In an address on “The Responsibility of Political Par. 
ties for Social Action,” E. L. Oliver, executive vice. 
president of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, Washington, 
D. C., said that if the economic ills of millions in the 
nation are to be cured, and the promised ‘New Deal” 
delivered—1. The seniority rule in both houses of Con. 
gress must be scrapped; 2. House and Senate commit. 
tees and chairmen must be made responsive to the 
people’s will and to members of both houses elected by 
the people. He warned: “Unless such change is made, 
the expressed attitudes of the people of the country will 
not be embodied in legislation.” 


Dealing with “The Importance of the Organization 
of White Collar Workers to the Labor Movement as a 
Whole,” Jacob Baker, president of the United Federal 
Workers of America, said that whether the labor move- 
ment in this country lives or dies, whether America itself 
survives or perishes as a democracy, depends upon the 
organization of the nation’s millions of ‘“‘white collar” 
workers into labor unions. “A labor movement that 
does not include them will be a labor movement only 
partly organized,” he said. “Unorganized, these work- 
ers present a danger to the labor movement.” Mr. 
Baker’s paper was read for him in his absence. 


Speaking on “The Value of Labor Organizations to 
the Objectives of Social Work Agencies,” T. J. Ed- 
monds, administrative assistant, Oregon WPA, Port- 
land, stated that in his personal experience in dealing 
with unions in a social agency, he has found the repre- 
sentatives of the union fair and cooperative and dis- 
covered that the objectives of the agency “have been 
considerably enhanced through union cooperation.” 


ECLARING in a paper on “The Tax Structure and , 


the Economic System,” that the United States can 
balance its national budget any time the taxpayers are 
willing to pay the price to preserve democracy, 
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Representative H. Jerry Voorhis of California, pre- 
sented a seven-point national tax program designed to 
create permanent public works and social security pro- 
grams and pay the bill for them. He proposed, also, 
the creation of new Federal credits, independent of pri- 
vate banks, to help in financing Federal services. 


“We must in the immediate future do two major 
things,” said Mr. Voorhis. ‘First, we must have a 
long-range program of planned public works which can 
be expanded on very short notice and curtailed on the 
same notice in accordance with the decrease or increase 
of private employment. Second, we must have a com- 
plete system of social security, covering our whole pop- 
ulation, financed on a much broader tax base than the 
present system is, and including a general Federal old 
age pension. Mr. Voorhis’ paper was read for him in 
his absence. 


In a discussion on “Improvement of the Tax Sys- 
tem,” George Yantis, chairman of the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission, Olympia, said: “We 
must not look upon taxes as an evil thing, nor upon 
government as an evil thing. 
government our one great common cooperative in which 
we are all engaged, to be used. for the proper distribu- 
tion of income and regulate buying power . . . If taxes 
are properly adjusted we can so finance social security 
as to meet the demands. We can stabilize business, 
avoid today’s great duplication of taxes and end social 
unrest.” 


We must recognize in 


In a paper dealing with “The Federal Unemployment 
Program,” Aubrey Williams, deputy administrator of 
the WPA, sharply rebuked critics of the federal works 
program who refer to the program as “sloppy sentimen- 
talism.” He declared: “If it be regarded as ‘sloppy 
sentimentalism’ to provide work and wages for our peo- 
ple, to increase our social and private assets, to raise 
the level of our national income, and in other ways ‘to 
provide for the general welfare,’ then we have not prog- 
ressed, we have retrogressed.” He defended the gov- 
ernment’s policy of supplanting direct relief with work 
relief, stating that when the FERA went out and the 
WPA came in, the average pay to the needy virtually 
doubled. The “regretful” failure of the government to 
provide work and pay to all the needy under the WPA, 
he said “was mitigated to a certain extent by the simul- 
taneous enactment of the Social Security Act.” 


Devoting a section of his paper to an explanation and 
defense of New Deal “pump-priming” activities, Mr. 
Williams declared that so far as the United States is 
concerned, ““We have always had government pump- 
priming” through such systems as special grants to the 
railroads, utility franchises, monopoly rights and tariffs. 
And commenting that “the complaint is made that, in 
putting the unemployed to work on WPA projects, we 
are not employing them usefully,” he said: “The people 
who make this charge attach a peculiar and unsocial 
meaning to the word ‘usefulness.’ ”” Mr. Williams’ paper 
was read for him in his absence by John A. Kingsbury, 
administrative assistant of the WPA. 


America’s biggest of all tasks today, restoring employ- 
ment to American workers, includes not merely finding 
the man a job but finding the right job for the man, W. 
Frank Persons, director of the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, said in a paper on “Progress in the Program for the 
Unemployed.” The paper was read for him in his ab- 
sence. “It is the acknowledged responsibility of the 
United States Employment Service not only to place the 
unemployed worker,” he stated, “but to get the skilled 
mechanic out of the filling station and back to his repair 
shop and the bookkeeper out of his dish-washing and 
back to his ledgers.” 


A discussion of ‘Home Security as a Means Toward 
Employment,” by I. M. Brandjord, administrator of the 
Montana State Department of Public Welfare, brought 
forth a proposal for a self-described “revolutionary 
plan” to restore prosperity to the nation and add peace 
and security to its thirty million families. Mr. Brand- 
jord detailed a plan for national legislation to make 
every home in the country free of taxes and to abolish 
home mortgages. 


The concluding meeting of the social action section 
introduced a discussion of a national health program. 
The speakers were F. A. Carmelia, M.D., regional su- 
pervisor, U. S. Public Health Service, San Francisco, 
and Andrew J. Biemiller, member of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature. 


Speaking on “Communicable Diseases Controllable 
Through Social Action,’ Dr. Carmelia declared such 
diseases are only controllable through social action. 
“There should and must be a closer and better inte- 
grated cooperation established between official health 
agencies, the medical profession, unofficial health agen- 
cies and the social body—and by health agencies, I mean 
both welfare and public health agencies as well as the 
curative agencies,” he said. 


Stating that the majority of the American medical 
profession is “a century behind the times in medical 
economics” and its resistance to so-called socialized 
medicine is ‘extremely short-sighted and reactionary,” 
Mr. Biemiller made an urgent plea for adequate medical 
He said 
the worker in the middle wage group needs the advant- 
ages of a planned national health program. He ad- 
vanced a plan for a national health program to coord- 
inate private facilities, encourage the growth of private 
group clinics, hospital associations and nursing societies, 
funds to be provided through health insurance financed 
by workers and industry or from outright subsidy when 
and where needed. 


protection for the average man and his family. 


HE program of the Public Welfare Administration 

section, which was arranged under the chairman- 
ship of David C. Adie, commissioner, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, started with a consid- 
eration of professional and lay aspects of public welfare 
administration. 


Charles F. Ernst, director of the Washington State 
Department of Social Security, speaking on “The Job 


of a State Administrator,” said that with the help of 
an understanding community, the admistrator must aid 
in designing new social security laws that will work. 
“He must be quick to recommend changes in the law 
in keeping with the changes in the social order,” he said. 
“It is even possible that if he can remain objective and 
free from self interest he may gain enough confidence 
from the public so that he can obtain support for legis- 
lation which would serve as an antidote and even a 
preventative of the human situations which now make 
the services of his department necessary.” 


Pierce Atwater of St. Paul warned that “the state of 
the nation as a whole is bad” in regard to relief activi- 
ties. He spoke on “Powers and Functions of Lay 
Boards in Relation to Public Welfare Administration,” 
and said: “In the field of social work, trouble comes 
when politicians are able to maneuver welfare activities 
to serve political ends or control appointment of per- 
sonnel or contort policies to the interests of their own 
election.” As a remedy, he urged wider use of lay 
boards and lay individuals, “the John Citizens of Amer- 
ica,” in the planning and execution of relief agency 


programs. 


What the modern state welfare department field rep- 
resentative should be and how he should think, feel 
and act, was defined by Josephine C. Brown, admin- 
istrative assistant of the WPA, in a discussion of “Prin 
ciples, Content and Objectives of Supervision.” 


Upon the shoulders of those in the “new and emerg- 
ing profession” of social work may rest the whole future 
of democracy in America, Miss Martha A. Chickering, 
assistant professor of social economics of the University 
of California said in the course of her talk on “What 
a Visitor in a Public Agency Should Know.” She stat- 
ed: “The humane, efficient, democratic administration 
of public welfare in a democracy may well have more 
to do with the survival and fall of that democracy than 
any other one factor.” 


Speaking on “Administration of Child Welfare Serv- 
ices from the Federal Level,” Mary Irene Atkinson, 
director, Child Welfare Division, U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, commented on developments under the Social 
Security Act. She said: “In some instances—and with 
entire administrative and legal propriety—Federal funds 
have made it possible for a state which previously had 
no provision for services for children to set up a chil- 
dren’s division within a state department. However, it 
is not the intent of the law itself nor of the Children’s 
Bureau .. . that Federal funds shall indefinitely be a 
substitute for provision by the state itself and by its 
political subdivisions for the cost of an adequate child 
welfare program as a part of its total public welfare 
administration.” 


Grace A. Reeder, director, Bureau of Child Welfare, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, 
discussed “Federal Child Welfare Services Considered 
from the State Level.” She detailed three major needs 
for a continuing program of child welfare services of 
permanent value: 1. An adequately staffed division of 


child welfare in the state welfare department to super. 
vise services to children and stimulate development of 
adequate children’s services throughout the state; 2, A 
training program for child welfare workers in local com. 
munities; 3. An educational program for interested lay 
persons and public officials in local communities. , 


A discussion of “The Operation of Child Welfare 
Services at the Local Levels of Government” was pre. 
sented by Norris E. Class, director, Division of Child 
Welfare Services, State Relief Committee of Oregon, 
He stated that this involves a four-fold activity: “1. The 
task of defining by practice what is meant and what 
is not meant by ‘case work.’ 2. The need of re-evaly. 
ating and refining £6 existing or potentially €Xist- 
ing community resources which are used in coping with 
dependency problems. 3. Community interpretation, 
4. The local workers in . rural sections must assume 
part of the responsibility for fashioning a philosophy 
that seeks to preserve and perpetuate all that is best in 
the rural scene.” 


A session on “Statistics as a Medium for Interpreting 
and Servicing the Administration of a Public Welfare 
Program,” introduced Ralph G. Hurlin, director, De- 
partment of Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation, as 
speaker. ‘The primary purpose of statistics in welfare 
administration should be to facilitate the process of ad- 
ministration and control on the operating level,” said 


Mr. Hurlin. “If this... 


the substantial revision of some of the reporting systems 


is admitted, it would call for 


now in existence, for they have been planned largely 
without sufficient consideration of the usefulness to the 
units from which the data are collected.” 


Closing the meetings of the public welfare adminis- 
tration section was a session dealing with “Recruiting 
Personnel in Public Welfare Administration.” George 
Clarke, regional director, New York State Department 
of Social Welfare, Albany, stated: “The problem of 


getting an adequate number of people with a proper 


background of experience, training and personal qual- 
ifications to fill the many different jobs in (public) de- 
partments, is equally as important as the problem of 
getting appropriations for relief needs.” He mentioned 
“three major steps” to accomplish this: “1. Some in- 
strument of government must be provided whereby em- 
ployment in public welfare becomes in reality a career 
service. 2. Definite standards of employment practices 
must be established. 3. Opportunities for formal and 
in-service training must be provided for all persons op- 
erating within the area of public social work.” 


ONSIDERATION of the case work needs of the 
aged was the initial subject on the program of the 
Committee on Care of the Aged. The “Aged” pro- 
gram was arranged under the direction of Mary Thomp- 
son of the Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, chair- 


man. 

“The Social Security Act, providing for old age as- 
sistance, does not by any means offer an ideal or final 
solution to the problems of the aged,” said Gertrude 


al 
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A. Smith, medical social case worker of the Benjamin 
Rose Institute, Cleveland. 
to develop a better understanding of the needs of peo- 


“There is a challenge today 


ple past sixty and better techniques in this new and 
specialized field of social work. It calls for a change 
in our philosophy regarding the lives of old people. It 
calls for leaders and trained workers who will consider 
the job neither depressing nor hopeless, but a challenge 


in a new field.” 


Speaking on “Recreational Needs of the Aged,” Mor- 
ris Chase, administrative assistant, Old Age Assistance 
Division, Department of Welfare, New York City, told 
how New York City is taking time off the hands of its 
needy “old folk” by teaching them to play. 
various experimental projects successfully tried on de 
pendents of the Old Age Division, he said, are WPA 
vaudeville shows, concerts, community sings, art shows 
and a treasure show. 


Among 


A paper prepared by Lillien J. Martin, consulting 
psychologist, Old Age Center, San Francisco, told of 
the founding of the Center in 1929 as an effort to alle- 
viate the “universal unhappiness” of many elderly per- 
She attributed much of the success 
of the enterprise to its elimination of the idea of “mass 


sons in her city. 


education” and “group learning” in favor of individual 
She said: “What the social worker needs to 
do with each of her clients is to obtain a physio-psycho 


approach. 


diagnosis of him and from its findings make a construc- 
tive program that will enable him to become an efficient, 
social entity as far as his capacity will allow, and as to 
his happiness—that will take care of itself.” 


In a talk on “Meeting the Needs of the Aged Under 
a Public Assistance Program,” Miss Anne Denton, field 
supervisor, Washington State Department of Social Se- 
curity, told how old age pensioners in the State of 
Washington have found an original answer to their 
housing problem in the establishment of cooperative 
homes. 


Florence W. Switton, superintendent, Hebrew Home 
for Aged Disabled, San Francisco, presented the com- 
mittee’s final paper, discussing “Meeting the Needs of 
the Aged Through Institutional Care.” She told how 
her Home has inaugurated a program of useful work, 
giving each individual constructive tasks for which he is 
best fitted or most desires. “Our people,” Miss Switton 
said, “find renewed joy in life in renewed activity. But 
we sound a warning that such activity is intended solely 
for the benefit of the individual, not for the benefit of 
the institution. It would be pathetic if such work 
should resemble prison labor.” 


A paper prepared by W. Frank Persons, director, 
United States Employment Service, on “Interplay of the 
New Services,” opened the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Relations of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, Placement and Assistance. 


Paul Kellogg served 
as chairman of this committee. 


Mr. Persons stressed the importance of close cooper- 


ation between the employment service and unemploy- 
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ment compensation agency as newly set up by the Na- 
tional Security Act, and explained the advantages of 
unemployment insurance to labor, industry and the pub- 
lic. ‘Machines, equipment and raw materials are use- 
less without men to tend, care for, repair and process 
them,” he declared. 
responsibility to insure its employes against loss of wages 


“Hence, it is as much industry’s 


as it is industry’s responsibility to insure its plants 
against fire, explosion or flood.” 


At the same session, Alexander Heron, director of 
industrial relations, Crown-Zellerbach Group of Com- 
panies, San Francisco, said that a central public rela- 
tions agency to correlate and interpret the work of the 
governmental agencies of unemployment compensation, 
job finding and assistance to those who need it will be 
necessary to the successful operation in these new fields 
of activity on which Federal and state agencies have 
embarked under the Social Security Act. Mr. Heron 
reported on the operation of unemployment insurance, 
particularly as it relates to the lumber industry. Log- 
ging, he said, is a work of such nature that year-round 
operations are impossible and many loggers have found 
disappointment in the fact that, where they had expect- 
ed unemployment insurance to tide them over the no- 
work period, they had found it inadequate for that pur- 
pose. 


John A. Kingsbury, administrative assistant of the 
WPA, in a discussion of “Practical Working Relation- 
ships of the New Services from the Point of View of the 
WPA,” said it costs the United States more money to 
leave the unemployed idle than to put them to work on 
Federal projects. ‘We have spent fourteen billion dol- 
lars in putting people to work,” he declared. ‘We have 
lost two hundred billion dollars in not putting people 
to work.” 


Benjamin E. Youngdahl, director, Minnesota State 
Department of Public Institutions, speaking on “Prac- 
tical Working Relationships, from the Point of View of 
Relief and Public Assistance,” warned that the whole 
structure of government work relief, unemployment in- 
surance, social assistance and direct relief may collapse 
unless their inter-related administrative agencies coop- 
erate, exchange information, aid each other and keep 
the public advised of what they are doing and the nec- 
essity for their continued existence. “Side-stepping,” 
he declared, “may mean stepping out. The average 
person seldom differentiates between public agencies or 
To him it’s all the same—'this busi- 


Whether 


we want to or not, all our programs are so intertwined 


social programs. 


, - , ’ 
ness of government, this welfare business. 


and interrelated that we must develop proper coopera- 
tive relationships, or sink together.” 


Arranged under the chairmanship of Mary C. Jarrett, 
secretary, Committee on Chronic Illness, Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City, the Committee on Medical Care 
began its sessions with a consideration of the relations 
of social work and medical care. 


Alexander Ropchan, executive secretary, Health Di- 
vision, Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, said so- 
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cial workers “occupy a strategic position in relation to 
health service.” If alert and if they have appreciation 
of health factors, he stated, they “can properly be ex- 
pected to be interpreters and disseminators of health 
information.” He added: “One of the important rea- 
sons why we have not had public support for the parti- 
cipation in health programs is that we have not suc- 
ceeded in health education.” 


R. G. Leland, M.D., director, Bureau of Medical Eco- 
nomics, American Medical Association, Chicago, warned 
against the trend toward socialized medicine in Amer- 
ica “because of the ultimate harm of such practice to 
the public.” He said study of foreign systems of stage- 
managed medicine revealed that it affords no decrease 
in cost of medical care but adds greatly to administrative 
costs. 


George St. John Perrott, principal statistician, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., in a 
paper on “Medical Needs as Revealed by the National 
Health Survey,” said that in medical treatment of the 
chronic sick there is need for the development of meth- 
ods to turn the trend from the hospital to the home, 
particularly in the nation’s big cities. While hospital 
facilities in big cities are considered adequate, he said, 
additional such facilities are needed in small cities gen- 
erally, as disclosed by the U. S. Public Health Survey. 
The survey canvassed 750,000 families throughout the 
nation, recording information concerning their experi- 
ence with illness and its medical and nursing care over a 
12-month period. 


“The conservation and maintenance of the public 
health is a primary function of government,” declared 
H. Jackson Davis, M.D., chief medical officer, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, in a discus- 
sion of “Medical Care as a Basic Component in a Public 
Assistance Program.” 


HE Committee on Prevention and Social Treatment 

of Blindness, chaired by William E. Bartram, exec- 
utive secretary, Ohio State Commission for the Blind, 
opened its meetings with a discussion of what social 
workers should know about preventable causes of blind- 
ness, by Eleanor Lee Hearon, medical social worker, 
University of Colorado Hospital, Denver. “Two-thirds 
to three-fourths of all blindness is preventable,” she 
said. In her conclusion, she stated: “The preventable 
causes of blindness are of both a medical and a social 
nature. Some can be approached only through social 
action directed toward eradicating unhygienic living 
conditions, inadequate food and other adverse social 
conditions, improving industrial hygiene, extending pub- 
lic health measures affecting communicable diseases, 
licensing doctors, midwives, etc. Others can be ap- 
proached through meeting the individual and his needs 
on a case work basis.” 


Audrey M. Hayden, director, Illinois Society for Pre- 
vention of Blindness, Chicago, said: if she were asked 
for a quick, effective manner of dealing with the issue 


of organization of social forces for the prevention of 
blindness, she would say: “A strong legislative pro. 
gram.” She advised four basic pieces of legislation: 
1. An enabling act for sight-saving classes that would 
provide adequate state subsidy, requirements for teach. 
ers’ training; 2. A mandatory silver nitrate bill requiring 
the use of a silver nitrate solution in the eyes of ney. 
born babies; 3. A law to provide for control of trachoma 
in states where it presents a real public health problem, 
4. A law to limit the sale of fireworks to pyrotechnical 
experts. 

Grace S. Harper, director, Bureau of Services for the 
Blind, New York City, advocated state-provided higher 
education for the blind to fit them for careers in indus- 
trial. commercial and business fields. She said the 
higher education should be available to any qualified 
blind student with free tuition, supplemented by state 
readers’ fees. 

“Case work with a blind client is the same as case 
work with any other person,” declared Stockton Ray. 
mond of the School of Social Administration, Ohio 
State University in a discussion of “Social Treatment of 
Blindness: Differentials in Case Work.” He continued: 
“The same philosophy, objectives and processes are ap- 
plicable. There are differentials. But all case work is 
based upon differentials.” 


The assistance program for the blind should be or- 
ganized with other assistance programs in state and local 
departments of public welfare, Jane Hoey, director of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C., said. “The dependency of 
the blind group is the same as the dependency of any 
other group, and we should plan for it on the same 
basis,” she asserted. “It is true that probably in most 
cases more adequate assistance is needed by this group 
because of their handicap, and I believe that we should 
provide this, and should urge state legislatures not to 
put a top limit on the amount wihch may be given a 
blind person.” Miss Hoey spoke on “Fitting Special 


Services in the Public Assistance Program.” 


. 


Eleanor Brown Merrill, associate director, National 
Society for Prevention of Blindness, New York City, in 
a discussion of Miss Hoey’s paper stressed “the neces- 
sity for qualified personnel if sound foundations are to 
be laid and a clear course followed to the desired goal. 
Without knowing the significance of eye diagnoses, their 
possible complications and effect upon an individual, 
how can the public assistance worker meet her respon- 
sibility in bringing about a proper acceptance and follow 
through on the recommendation made?” 


A plea that the blind be employed in work which they 
can perform equally as well as sighted persons, to the 
mutual benefit of industry, the public and themselves, 
was made by M. I. Tynan, field agent, and Joseph F. 
Clunk, special agent for the blind of the Office of 
Education, Department of Interior, Washington, D. C 
in a jointly-prepared paper. Blind placement work, 
they said, has been discredited because of the way it 1s 
done, the blind person being placed because he needs a 


job, not because of qualifications. 


That age and not their blindness is the reason why 
most blind persons are unemployed was stated by Mac- 
Ennis Moore, field representative of the 
Foundation for the Blind. 
blind persons in this country are over 50 years of age, 
he said. 


American 
About 67 percent of the 


The Committee on Social Aspects of Children’s Insti- 
tutions opened with a discussion of “Factors Hindering 
Progress in Institutions.” Ethel Barger, superintendent, 
Milwaukee Orphans’ Asylum, Milwaukee, served as 


chairman of the committee. 


Today’s ideal home for homeless children is a not- 
too-large cottage with a truly homey atmosphere inside 
and out, Mrs. Mabel Marks, director of the Child Wel- 
fare Division, Kentucky Department of Welfare, Frank- 
fort, said. Pointing out that the institution itself today 
is considered one of the most important socializing 
forces in any children’s program, Mrs. Marks stated: 
“A receiving home is primarily established to give tem- 
porary care to a child who has been removed from his 
own home. If this is soundly set up it has an establish- 
ed basis for intake—no longer is intake by surrender 
and outgo by indenture.” 


REE and friendly relations between inmates of chil- 

dren’s corrective institutions and members of the 
administrative staff, not rules, regulations and punish- 
ment are most effective in reshaping and developing the 
child’s personality and fitting him for restoration to 
society, S. R. Slavson, group work consultant, Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York City, said. Next in 
importance to this child-parent relationship, he rated a 
program of activities adopted from suggestions of the 
children themselves. He spoke on “Group Living as a 
Means for Developing Personality.” 


Speaking on “Group Living as the Essential Contri- 
bution of the Institution,” Dr. H. E. Chamberlain, con- 
sultant psychiatrist of the California State Department 
of Social Welfare, said an institution wisely guided and 
administered may be able to train its children for living 
with others in a way few family units are able to do. 


Discussions by Ethel Verry, executive secretary, Chi- 
cago Orphan Asylum, and Mrs. Mary H. Fowler, super- 
intendent, State Training School for Girls, Birmingham, 
Ala., closed the meeting of this section. 


Miss Verry cited three “dangers” which continue to 
operate against the building of good character in chil- 
dren, even in the most modern and in well equipped in- 
stitutions, when institutional care continues over an ex- 
tended period of time: “1. Over-protecting children . . . 
from the results of their own mistakes; 2. Over-enter- 
taining children giving them too much attention, 
either favorable or unfavorable; 3. The tendency of the 
institutional situation to overwhelm children.” 


Mrs. Fowler said educational programs within chil- 
dren’s correctional institutions must be vastly broadened 


to fit the child for good citizenship without. She urged 
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the adoption by all state training schools of what she 
This, she said, would in- 


clude the basic “three R’s” of education and carry the 


termed a core curriculum. 


child into studies of science, music, physical education 
and dramatics, but adding to these a general knowledge 
of real life and how to live it, government programs and 
how they affect us and a solid vocational training. 


A program which presented three basic papers and a 
series of group discussions, terminating with a session 
summarizing the entire proceedings, was presented by 
the Commitee on the Social Treatment of the Adult 
Offender. Edgar M. Gerlach, supervisor of Social Ser- 
vice, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., 


served as chairman of the committee. 


Speaking on “The Basis in Law for the Social Treat- 
ment of the Adult Offender,” Richard A. Chappell, act- 
ing supervisor of the Federal Probation System of Unit- 
ed States Courts, Washington, D. C., said: “Society can- 
not be properly protected, nor offenders fairly dealt 
with if courts pass sentence blindly and without careful 
thought as to the social worth or worthlessness of the 
offender. A judge should not be expected to mould a 
sentence that will vitally affect the life, not only of the 
defendant, but perhaps also succeeding generations, 
without such information. Probation and parole, as 
instruments for the social treatment of adult offenders, 
have become firmly established in our system of crim- 
inal justice. The efficacy of each device depends upon 
the extent to which the techniques of social case work 
are allowed to function within the necessary legal frame- 
work.” 


Discussing “The Basis in Medicine for the Social 
Treatment of the Adult Offender,’ Samuel W. Hart- 
well, M.D., professor of psychiatry, University of Buf- 
falo Medical School, said members of the medical pro- 
fession have in the past often erred either in declining 
any responsibility for understanding and treating the 
criminal, or, conversely, insisting that they, alone, could 
understand and treat him. ‘We do have a responsibil- 
ity in the understanding and treatment of every crim- 
inal, but it is never ours alone, and in no criminal does 
our medical or psychiatric cure, striking as they seem 
to be at times, represent a complete cure.” He asserted 
that all social agencies and the psychiatrist must cooper- 
ate to effect lasting cures. 


Speaking on “The Basis in the Social Sciences for 
Social Treatment of the Adult Offender,” Saul D. Alin- 
sky, sociologist, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chi- 
cago, declared that boys’ clubs, child-guidance clinics 
and other character-building agencies have failed con- 
clusively in solving, or even altering, the problem of 
delinquency. He said that, having failed, such individ- 
ual character-building agencies as boys’ clubs should 
He asserted: 
“Modern research findings clearly point in the direction 
A profound 


change in the nature, character and amount of our crime 


give way to social work of greater scope. 


of experimental community projects. 
can only come from a corresponding profound change 


in our social organization. 
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Two sessions conducted by the Committee on Statis- 
tics and Accounting in Social Work concluded the Con- 
ference program. C. Rufus Rorem, director, Commit- 
tee on Hospital Service, American Hospital Association, 


Chicago, served as chairman of the committee. 


Discussing “Measurement of Public Assistance Expen- 
ditures,” Joel Gordon, field representative, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., said: “Evaluations of public assistance ex- 
penditures must be based upon (a) analysis or classifi- 
cation of these expenditures and (b) comparisons of 
total expenditures and of classes of expenditures. The 


two basic problems in any attempt to measure accurately 
public assistance expenditures are, therefore, (1) estab. 
lishment of significant classifications in accordance with 
which expenditures are to be analyzed, and (2) precise 
definition of the field of activity to be measured and 
of each class of expenditures established within this 


field.” 


Speaking on “Unit Costs in Social Administration,” 
Alexander Ropchan, called attention to the importance 
of providing taxpayers and other contributors with a 
clear understanding of how money is spent by social 
agencies and urged that these agencies inaugurate sys. 
tematic cost accounting. 


ASSOCIATE GROUP PROGRAM HIGH POINTS 


S the program of the National Conoference of So- 

cial Work itself proved refreshingly complete and 
stimulating, so also did the programs of the forty-eight 
special and associate groups receive praise for their gen- 
erally high merit. Culled from some of the discussions 
of these groups are the following points: 


Medical needs of the indigent are greater than any 
other population group—which provides a_ public 
health as well as a humanitarian challenge—Albert E. 
Larsen, M.D., medical advisor of the California State 
Relief Administration, San Francisco, said at a meeting 
of the American Public Welfare Association. “The 
quality of medical care given should equal the standards 
of medical service as practiced throughout the nation,” 


he said in commenting on work with the indigent. “Yet 
it should draw a minimum from the tax structure con- 
sistent with this service.” 


Denouncing those who he said are “reaching out to 
limit freedom” in America, the Rt. Rev. Edward L. Par- 
sons of San Francisco, Episcopal Bishop of California, 
proclaimed the church the defending champion of civil 
liberties. He addressed the Church Conference of So- 
cial Work. “The church,” he declared “has a right to 
condemn the violation of human rights in such cases as 
those of the late Huey Long and the present ‘I-am-the- 
Law’ Hague (mayor of Jersey City). All honor to the 
ministers of religion who have at definite personal risk 
condemned the Jersey City tyrant!” 


If unemployment compensation is to be “a first line 
of defense” for the worker, it must be adequate both in 
duration and in the amount of benefit payments, Ewan 
Clague, director of the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board, said before the American 
Public Welfare Association. He discussed the ‘“Rela- 
tionship Between Unemployment Compensation and Re- 
lief from a National Point of View.” Where unem- 
ployment compensation is not adequate, or where it is 
too long delayed, the worker, desperate in his plight, is 
more likely to seek relief or WPA employment, than 
to press his claims for unemployment compensation, he 


stated, observing: “It is to be hoped and expected that 
for the large majority of workers in covered occupa. 
tions, unemployment compensation will span the gaps of 
unemployment and obviate necessity for relief.” 


A program of conscious planning for tomorrow’s pop.- 
ulation in the United States was advocated by Eric M. 
Matsner, M.D., medical director of the American Birth 
Control League, New York City, at a League meeting. 
He characterized as a “grave threat” the fact that the 
greatest proportion of the children in the nation are 
being born in the areas most backward culturally and 
economically. To make scientific knowledge of birth 
control available to married couples in all economic 
levels and in rural as well as urban sections will go far 
toward solving this problem, he said. 


Budgets for families on relief should be prepared 
with a view to giving the family constructive and devel- 
opmental experience, said Elizabeth Long, assistant 
chief, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C.,, ina 
paper prepared for the National Association for Aid to 
Dependent Children. Dealing with “Constructive Use 
of Family Budgeting,” Miss Long advised social agen- 
cies which prepare such budgets to consult the family 
in every case. “The agency cannot control the family’s 
choice,” she asserted. “Many devices have been tried— 
relief in kind, grocery orders and other vouchered re- 
lief, detective ‘snooping’ and other unworthy methods 

. but a determined client can sabotage any scheme of 


control yet devised.” 


Declaring that Federal legislation alone will stop 
harmful child labor that is impairing the health of thou- 
sands of youngsters while depriving unemployed adults 
of jobs, Homer Folks, secretary of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association, appealed for adoption of the 
pending Child Labor Amendment to the U. S. Consti- 
tution. “One fact is clear,” he stated. ‘Child labor 
will continue and find new fields unless stopped by leg: 


islation. 


A training school, to function properly, must not be 
a dumpheap for all the castoffs from homes, schools, 
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agencies or courts, H. E. Chamberlain, M.D., consul: 
tant psychiatrist, California Department ot Social Wel- 
fare, told the National Association of Training Schools. 
He spoke on “The Function of a Training School.” He 
said: “An institution for adult or child is for welfare. 
The parts of an institution have many functions, but 
their function collectively still is welfare.” The train- 
ing school, to fulfill this function, must be more select 
ive in taking only those whom it can care for adequately 


and help, he averred. 


Work with the pre-delinquent girl—before her over- 
whelming personal problems sweep her into court, rath- 
er than after—is one of the vital spearheads of attack 
on social problems, Miss Margaret E. Bull of The Cor- 
ner House, Waterbury, Conn., told the National Feder- 
ation of Settlements. “The pre-delinquent,’ Miss Bull 
said, “is any girl with such maladjustment, physical, 
mental or emotional, that she cannot meet adult life 
adequately.” 


S a means of improving the services of medical 

social workers throughout the country, Miss Leo- 
nora B. Rubinow, director of social service, Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles, urged that communities 
place all such workers under civil service. She address- 
ed the American Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers. “Medical social work is rapidly expanding in pub- 
lic agencies,” said Miss Rubinow, “and an increasing 
number of medical social workers are coming under civil 
service jurisdiction. The person entitled to the services 
of a medical social worker is entitled to the best the pro- 
fession has to offer. It is important, therefore, that the 
various districts throughout the country participate with 
their local civil service jurisdictions in an effort to im 
prove professional performance.” 


“It is assumed by too many persons that since great 
gobs of money are going into the states from Federal 
resources, and general allocations of funds are being 
provided by state legislatures, that all the troubles ot 
the universe are now met through the Federal-state pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act,” said Miss Emma C 
Puschner, director, American Legion National Child 
Welfare Division. She addressed the Division on “In- 
terpretation of Child Welfare Needs.” Continuing, she 
stated: “No qualified Federal authority concerned with 
humanitarian welfare believes this to be true. Such an 
assumption can only bring greater nationwide grief.” 


“Ultimately, I believe the state correctional school 
will either have to be a highly specialized, central agency 
equipped as a diagnostic laboratory with subordinate 
institutions for various types of offenders, or as a perm 
anent colony for individuals who are constitutionally so 
anti-social that they are incapable of adjusting to ordin- 
ary society,” said E. J. Milne, superintendent, Whittier 
State School, Whittier, Calif. He addressed the Na 
tional Association of Training Schools on “Social Con 
sciousness in a Training School Program.” 


Charging the Federal government with the responsi- 
ility of “re-rooting” hundreds of thousands of trans- 
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ient farm families driven from former Midwestern and 
Southern homesteads by soil exhaustion and large-scale 
machine farming, Congressman H. Jerry Voorhis of 
California, proposed that the United States quickly 
acquire and develop a new national domain. His paper 
was presented before the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation and it dealt with ““The Federal Government 
and the Transient Problem.” Mr. Voorhis proposed 
the Federal government obtain title to vast lands by 
reclaiming arid land, and where it is not privately own- 
ed, keeping title to it; by buying land; by exchanging 
with Federal Land Banks the stock the government now 
owns in such banks for the land they have acquired by 
foreclosure; by working out means whereby lands now 
tax-forfeited in the various states could be made avail- 
able for homesteading. Families that have lived on 
farms and lost them, or who have been tenants and 
driven off by industrial agriculture, he said, should be 
permitted to apply for settlement on the new govern- 
ment-owned lands. 


United States citizenship is so valuable and, under 
restrictions provided by recent laws, so difficult to ob- 
tain that “naturalization rackets” have sprung up recent- 
ly through which applicants are furnished spurious and 
utterly worthless “citizenship documents” for $1,000 
each, Henry B. Hazard, assistant Immigration Commis- 
sioner, Washington, D. C., declared. He spoke before 
the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship. 


“The training school belongs in the child welfare field 
and not to the penal system,” Jacob Kepecs, executive 
director, Jewish Children’s Bureau, Chicago, told the 
National Association of Training Schools. He spoke 
on “The Responsibility of a Training School in the Field 
of Child Welfare.” In another reference, he stated: 
“The training school has a great opportunity to make a 
substantial contribution to child welfare ... Treatment 
should be completely detached from blame or guilt. 
We can no more cure a delinquent by sentimentality or 
cruelty than we can cure syphilis by a sermon or impris- 
onment.” 


Speaking on “The Immigrant’s Contribution to Amer- 
ica,’ Prof. William D. Smith, Linfield College, Mc- 
Minnville, Ore., declared stoppage of immigration will 
not solve America’s economic or crime problems; rather, 
throughout its history, the United States has been devel- 
oped by various immigrant groups. Addressing the 
Conference on Immigration Policy, he added: “One of 
the chief factors in the development of American civili- 
zation has been in interplay and stimulation of the di- 
verse racial and national groups—they have made our 
history and shaped our destiny.” 


With a “boost” for unemployment insurance, Philip 
DP. Flanner, director of the Wisconsin State Public Wel- 
fare Department, said such insurance materially decreas- 
ed the aumber of applications for relief in Wisconsin 
during the recession last December and January. He 
spoke on “The Relation of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Relief” before the American Public Welfare 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Membership Drive Sweeps On 


NWARD goes the National Conference of Social 

Work’s new membership drive, with nearly one 
hundred regions from coast-to-coast organized and in 
action. 

Although the limited time between the close of the 
annual meeting and the publication date of this issue of 
the Bulletin precluded an opportunity to make a com- 
plete check-up of returns from each of the regions, sev- 
eral regional membership chairmen have been able to 
report that they have gone “over the top.” A complete 
list of the standings of the various regions is to be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Bulletin and meanwhile 
Elwood Street, national membership chairman, has 
promised regional chairmen that special reports soon 
will be mailed them. 

A number of regions have assured the national chair- 
man that after a brief summer let-up, they will be back 
on the job in the early fall to do their part in increasing 
memberships in the campaign designed to build Nation- 
al Conference income up to $54,500 this year by build- 
ing up membership support. 

A successful meeting of regional chairmen was held 
in Seattle during Conference week. Some twenty-five 
chairmen, or their alternates, representing membership 
regions from all parts of the country, attended the 
breakfast session. Sincere enthusiasm for the aims of 
the campaign and the manner in which it is being con- 
ducted was expressed throughout. 

One point on which unanimous opinion was expressed 
was that the membership campaign should not end with 
the close of 1938. Instead, it was agreed, the Confer- 
ence membership drive should extend indefinitely—two, 
until the various regional 


three, four years or more 
chairmen and their committees have tapped all the 
sources which should provide Conference membership 
and until a stable basis of membership is provided. 

The chairmen expressed the opinion that Conference 
membership should not be sporadic but should be main- 
tained by individuals and agencies on a year-after-year 
basis. Many of the chairmen felt that the committees 
and regional organizations they have established since 
the beginning of the campaign may well continue next 
year and beyond—although new committee personnel 
should be drafted and, in some cases, the role of chair- 
man may be yielded to another member of the commit- 
tee. 

The essentials of the membership plan, it will be re 
called, are: 

To increase the Conference membership income by 
33 percent over the 1937 figure and thereby increase the 
income of the National Conference of Social Work in 
1938 to $54,500. 

To secure this increase by raising the total 1937 mem- 
bership payments in each community of the country by 
33 percent or more, according to local possibilities and 
efforts. 

To divide the country into membership regions, cen- 
tered about cities of 100,000 population or more and 


state capitals—a toal of 11] regions. 
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New Program Suggestions Wanted 


T has been the aim of the Program Committee of the 

National Conference of Social Work to produce the 
kind of program most valuable to those attending the 
Conference and to the communities they represent, 
Because of the increasing attendance during recent 
years, it has become more and more difficult to secure 
program suggestions from more than a small percentage 


of Conference members. 


To increase the participation of the Conference mem. 
bership in the program building, we have developed 3 
plan which we hope each Conference member will do 
his share in making successful. In addition to the sug- 
gestions secured by the Section Committees, we are at. 
tempting to circularize the Conference membership in 


two ways: 


1. We have asked one or more people in each state 
to serve as a “program suggestion collector.” He will, 
whenever possible, discuss the Conference program with 
individual social workers and at meetings of social work. 
ers to secure their thoughtful suggestions. These sug. 
gestions are then forwarded to the Conference Program 
Committee which includes the Chairmen of the Sections. 


2. We are asking each Conference member to send 


us program material on the blank provided on the Oppo- 


site page. 


As will be seen from the questions on the blank, we 
want more than a topic. We would like to have the 
thinking back of the suggestion as it would be made if 
the person making the suggestion were present at the 


Program Committee meeting. 


Please send any suggestions to reach the Conference 
Office not later than October 10 so that they may be 
prepared for the consideration of the Program Commit- 
tee at its first meeting on October 17. Any suggestions 
received after October 10, will be forwarded to the 


proper Section ( *hairman. 


Associate Group High Points 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Association. “Relief programs are needed with or with- 
out unemployment compensation,” he observed, “and 
somewhere in between comes a public works program 
which we hope could itself be more definitely related 
to the pattern of employment than of subsistence need.” 


“The challenge to case work agencies,” said Grace 
Marcus, case consultant, Charity Organization Society 
of New York City, “is to define their specific service 
and develop methods which will support the conscious 
ego which, even in the most afflicted clinets, still remains 
their most precious human possession.” She spoke be: 
fore the American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers on “The Generic and Specific in Social Case 


Work.” 
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Subject and explanation. (Please give some idea of content. Do not list simply a formal sub- 


Presentation. 


Why is the above material particularly pertinent to the meeting in 1939? 


Who do you think might be asked to present the material? 


Program Suggestions 
for the 
National Conference of Social Work 
82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ject.) 


(How do you think the above material might best be presented—formal paper, for- 


mal papers followed by discussion, panel, entirely discussion.) 


Signed 
Position 
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LECTION results at the Seattle meeting and the 
Conference organization for 1938-1939 are given 
herewith. The 1939 Conference is to be held in Buf- 
falo, New York, June 18-24. The new 1938-1939 offi- 


cers are: 


President 


PAUL KELLOGG 
New York ¢ 


First Vice-President 
EpWARD L. RYERSON, JR. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Second Vice-President 
IpA M. CANNON 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Third Vice-President 
JANE M. Hoey 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Treasurer 
ARCH MANDEI 
New York (¢ 


General Secretary 
Howarp R. KNIGH1 
Columbus. Ohio 


Executive Committee 
Ex-officio:—Pau! Kellogg, president; Edward L. Ryerson, J: 
first vice-president; Ida M. Cannon, second vice-president: Jans 
M. Hoey, third vice-president; Arch Mandel, treasurer 


Term expiring 1939:—Paul! Kellogg, New York Citv; Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot, Washington, D. C.: Solomon W 
York City; Rose J. McHugh, Washington, D. C.: W. I. New 

stetter, Cleveland, Ohio; Bertha C. Reynolds, New York Cir 

Elizabeth Wisner, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Term expiring 1940:—David H. Holbrook, New York ¢ 
Florence W. Hursinpillar. Denver. Colorado: y 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Bertha McCall, New York Cit; 
Roy Sorenson, Chicago, Illinois: George S. Stevenson, New 
York City; Alfred F. Whitman, Boston, Massachusetts 


Term expiring 1941:—Kar!l de Schweinitz, Philad L, 
Pennsylvania; Charles F. Ernst, Olympia, Washington; Hart 
Greenstein, Baltimore, Maryland; Fred K. Hoehler, Chicag« 
Illinois; Cheney C. Jones, Boston, Massachusetts; Clare Pau 
Paige, Chicago, Illinois; Mary Stanton, Los Angeles, California 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Ex-Officio 
Paul Kellogg, New York City, Chairn 


Term Expires 1939 
Elinor Hixenbaugh, Columbus, Oh 
Robert T. Lansdale, New York City 

Term Expires 1940 
Mary Irene Atkinson, Washington, D. C 
Arlien Johnson Se attle, Wash ngton 

Term Expires 1941 
Frederick Moran, Albany, New York 


Joseph P. Tufts, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvan 


CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 


Section Chairmen 

Section ] Soc ia] Case Work. 

Florence R. Day, Cleveland, Ohio 
Section II—Social Group Work 

Lucy P. Carner, Chicago, Illinois 
Section III—Community Organization 

Wayne McMillen, Chicago, Illinois 
Section IV—Social Action 

Mary Anderson, Washington, D. C 
Section V—Public Welfare Administration 

Charles F. Ernst, Olympia, Washington 


SECTION I—SOCIAL CASE WORK 


> 


Chairman: Florence R. Day, School of Applied Social Sciences. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman: Elizabeth H. Dexter 


Charities. Brooklyn, New York 


Brooklyn Bureau of 


Term Expires 1939 

Margaret Barbee, Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Elizabeth E. Bissell, Children’s Mission to Children, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Marian Y. Frost, Family Service Society, Richmond, Virginia 

Dorothy Hutchinson, New York School of Social Work, New 
York City 

Frederick Moran, Division of Parole of New York State, Al- 
bany, New York 


Term Expires 1940 


ted States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 


Training Course in Social Civic Work, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Florence Hollis, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Re serve Unive rsity, Cle veland, Ohio 

M irgaret S. Moss, Philadelphia County Relief Board, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania 


Elizabeth G. Gardiner, 


Term Expires 1941 
Catherine Bliss, Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, California 
Susan Burlingham, Family Society of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
‘ashington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Iron, New York School of Social Work, New 


Smith College School for Social Work and 


*harities, Chicago, Illinois 


SECTION II—SOCIAL GROUP WORK 
Chairman: Lucy P. Carner, Council of Social Agencies, Chi- 


‘ ~] 1 > 7 1 
V ice-( nairman: Chester l Bx wer, [ niversity ot I OUISVI11/1e, 


Term Expires 1939 
Grace L. Coyle, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Tam Deering. Public Recreation Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio 
uss l] Sage Foundation, New York City. 
tional Federation of Settlements, New York 


Lee F. Hanmer, R 

Lillie M. Peck, N 
City 

Leroy A. Ramsdel!, Council of Social Agencies, Hartford, Con- 


Term Expires 1940 
kinson, Boys’ Clubs of New York, New York City. 
Neva L. Boyd, Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois. 
larris, Council of Social Agencies, Philadelphia, Penn- 


mes HW. Hubert. New York Urban League, New Y ork City 
Roy Sorenson, National Council, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
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Term Expires 1941 
ph P. Anderson, Federation of Social Agencies of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Clara A. Kaiser, New York School of Social Work, New York 
City. 
Glenford W. Lawrence, Chicago Commons, Chicago, IIlinois. 
William T. McCullough, Alta Social Settlement, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Helen Rowe, Washington State Conference of Social Work, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Jose 


SECTION III—COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Chairman: Wayne McMillen, School of Social Service Admin- 


istration, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Vice-Chairman: Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 


Term Expires 1939 


Bradley Buell, Community Chests and Councils, New York City. 

Louise Cottrell, Oregon Child Welfare Commission, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Roy M. Cushman, Council of Social Agencies, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Emma O. Lundberg, United States Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady, School of So- 
cial Work, Catholic University of America, Washington, 


Dot. 


Term Expires 1940 
Ewan Clague, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
Ruth Hill, Department of Public Welfare, New York City. 
Russell H. Kurtz, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
George W. Rabinoff, Council of Jewish Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds, New York City. 
Marietta Stevenson, American Public Welfare Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Term Expires 1941 

C. Raymond Chase, Community Federation of Boston, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

David Liggett, Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

C. Whit Pfeiffer, Council of Social Agencies, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Orville Robertson, Family Society of Seattle, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Florence M. Warner, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


SECTION IV—SOCIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Mary Anderson, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: The Reverend Frederic Siedenburg, University 
of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 


Term Expires 1939 

George E. Bigge, Department of Economics, Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

John S. Bradway, Law School, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

John A. Kingsbury, Works Progress Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Harry L. Lurie, Bureau of Jewish Social Research, New York 
City. 

Aubrey Williams, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 


D: <. 


Term Expires 1940 
Roger N. Baldwin, American Civil Liberties Union, New York 
City. 
Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Rhoda Kaufman, Social Welfare Council, Atlanta, Georgia 
Ralph J. Reed, Community Chest and Council of Social Agen- 


cies, Portland, Oregon 


Term Expires 1941 


Charlotte Carr, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Martha A. Chickering, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Lea D. Taylor, Chicago Commons, Chicago, Illinois. 

Conrad Van Hyning, Children’s Service Center of Wyoming 
Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Mary van Kleeck, Department of Industrial Studies, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City. 


SECTION V—PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Charles F. Ernst, State Department of Social Secu- 
rity, Olympia, Washington. 

Vice-Chairman: Gay B. Shepperson, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Term Expires 1939 

David C. Adie, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, 
New York. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jane Hoey, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Marietta Stevenson, American Public Welfare Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Ruth Taylor, Westchester County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Valhalla, New York. 


Term Expires 1940 

Frank Bane, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Wayne Coy, Administrative Assistant to the United States High 
Commissioner, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

William J. Ellis, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, United States Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Joseph L. Moss, Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Term Expires 1941 

Grace Abbott, School of Social Service Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Clinton W. Areson, Domestic Relations Court, City of New 
York, New York City. 

Mary Irene Atkinson, Child Welfare Division, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Ruth O. Blakeslee, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Josephine C. Brown, Works Progress Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HE report of the Committee on Nominations for 
election at Buffalo as presented at Seattle is as 
follows: 


For President: Grace Coyle, School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For First Vice-President: Arlien Johnson, Graduate School 
of Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

For Second Vice-President: Sidney Hollander, Board of State 
Aid and Charities, Baltimore, Maryland. 

For Third Vice-President: Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck, Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of America, New York City. 

The following members of the National Conference 
of Social Work were nominated for the Executive Com- 
mittee term to expire 1942. (Seven to be elected.) 

Helen Cody Baker, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Aleta Brownlee, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dorothy Deming, National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, New York City 

Leah Feder, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Shelby Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 

J ine M Hoey, Social Security Board, Washington, D. i. 

The Very Reverend Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, Catholic 


Ch irities of the Archdiocese of New York, New York City 
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Robert Lansdale, New York School of Social Work, New 
York City. 

Edward D. Lynde, Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Ellen C. Potter, M.D., State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Reuben Resnik, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, San Francisco, California. 

Elwood Street, Board of Public Welfare, Washington, D. C 

Jesse O. Thomas, National Urban League, Atlanta, Georgia 

Moses Winkelstein, Syracuse, New York. 


The following nominations were made by section 
nominating committees and approved at the section busi- 
ness sessions. The chairmen and vice-chairmen are 
nominated to serve for one year. 


Section I—Social Case Work 


Chairman: Elizabeth Dexter, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Vice-Chairman: Aleta Brownlee, U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D. C 


Committee Members 
Term to Expire in 1942 (Five to be elected) 


Herschel Alt, Children’s Aid Society, St. Louis, Missour 

Eleanor Clifton, New York Charity Organization Society, New 
York City. 

Louise Cuddy, Idaho Strate Department of Public Assistanc 
Boise, Idaho 

Helen Hayden, State Board of Control, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Lillian Johnson, Ryther Child Center, Seattle, Washington 

Harriett Parsons, Newton Family Welfare Society, Newtony 
Massachusetts. 

Rosemary Reynolds, County Relief Administration, Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Clare Tousley, Charity Organization Society, New York City 

Esther Twente, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

Grace White, Tulane University School of Social Work, Ne 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Herbert D. Williams, New York State Training Schoo! 
Boys, Orange County, New York 

Marian Wyman, Family Welfare Society, Boston, Massachusett 


Section Il—Social Group Work 


airman: Roy Sorenson, National Council, Y. M 
cago, Illinois. 
Vice-Chairman: Dorothea Sullivan, Girl Scouts 


New York City 
Committee Members 
Term to Expire 1942 (Five to be elected 


Sanford Bates, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York Cit 


Chester L. Bower, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kent 
orne Bell, Central Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles, California 


ouis Blumenthal, Jewish Community Center, San Franx 


California. 
ucy P. Carner, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, Illinois 
ouise Clevenger, Community Chest, St. Paul, Minnesota 
sverett Du Vall, School of Group Work, Temple University. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gaynell Hawkins, American Association of 
Dallas, Texas 
Wesley Klusmann, Boy Scouts of America, New York City 
Harold Myers, University of North Carolina, Chapel H 
North Carolina 


Section III—Community Organization 


Chairman: Pierce Atwater, St. Paul Community Chest, S: 
Minnesota. 
Vice-Chairman: Paul Benjamin, Council of Socia! 


Buffalo, New Y ork 


Committee Members 
Term to Expire 1942 (Five to be elected) 
George F. Davidson, Vancouver Council of Social Agencies. 
Vaucouver, British Columbia. 
ouisa FitzSimons, Atlanta, Georgia. 
ouis Horne, Community Chest and Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Isabel Kennedy, Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
Robert Lane, Welfare Council of New York City, New York 
City. 
Arch Mandel, New York City 
Arthur G. Rotch, Boston, Massachusetts 
Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., Chicago Council of Social Agencies, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Mary Stanton, Council of Social Agencies, Los Angeles, Calj- 
fornia. 
arter Taylor, Houston, Texas. 


Section I1V—Social Action 
Chairman: Mary van Kleeck, Division of Industrial Studies. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


Wayne McMillen, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vice-Chairman: Ben M. Selekman, Associated Jewish Philan- 


thropies, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta School of Social Work, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Committee Members 
Term to Expire in 1942 (Five to be elected) 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Social Security Board, Washington, 
DB: i. 
Eveline Burns, Columbia University, New York City. 
]. P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York City. 
Michael M. Davis, Committee on Research in Medical Econom- 
ics, New York City. 
The Right Reverend Francis J. Haas, School of Social Science, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C 
lames Hubert, New York Urban League, New York City. 
John A. Lapp, Petroleum Board, Washington, D. C. 
Katharine F. Lenroot, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
OR Goa 
Harald Lund, Family Welfare Association of America, New 
York City. 
The Reverend Joseph Mulkern, Catholic Charities, Oakland, 


California 


Section V—Public Welfare Administration 
hairman: Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Department of Institutions 
ind Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 
e-Chairman: Fred K. Hoehler, American Public Welfare 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
Committee Members 
Term to Expire in 1942 (Five to be elected) 
d C. Adie, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, 
New York 
lames G. Bryant, State Welfare Department, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 
Dale, State Department of Public Welfare, Montpelier, 
Vermont 
e Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady, School of So- 
cial Work, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
Dx 
Milton Patterson, Board of State Aid and Charities, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
ith Taylor, Westchester County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, V: lhall 1, New York 
Florence L. Turner, Department of Social Welfare, Sac- 
ramento, California 
iarlotte Whitton, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, On- 
tario 
Elizabeth Wisner, Tulane School of Social Work, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Nathan H. Yelton, State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare, Raleigh, North Carolina 


